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Tue Egyptian Gazette has been lamenting, 
with good reason, the destruction of Fama- 
gusta, in Cyprus, one of the most wonder- 
fully preserved of medizval cities. Except 
Rhodes, there is no town which can be 
compared with it. ‘“ Famagusta,” says the 
Gazette, “is fast disappearing, thanks to the 
enterprise of the few natives who still inhabit 
its ruins. Port Said may be said to be built 
out of its stones, carried across to Egypt in 
little two-masted lighters at a very profitable 
rate. In Famagusta the stones are sold at 
the rate of 15 Cyprus piastres, or 1s. 8d., the 
hundred. The priceless old carvings of 
angels, saints, lions, and what not are roughly 
knocked off to render the stones square, and 
perhaps to avoid alarming the good people 
of Port Said. The Turk who keeps the 
general shop of the place and speaks a little 
French acts as agent. The more complete 
destruction of the city now contemplated is 
another matter. It is proposed to build a 
small harbour for coasting steamers within 
the shallow rocky port of ancient times. To 
effect this the great walls of the city, which 
still stand in the most perfect preservation, 
as if abandoned yesterday by the martyred 
Bragadino and his brave companions of 330 
years ago, are to be utilized. That is to say, 
their materials are to be taken for the pur- 
pose of forming a new quay wall for the 
tramway to run upon, and connect the land- 
ing-stage beyond the northern extremity of 
the city with the village of Varosha, which 
lies about a mile and a half to the south. 
VOL. XXXVI. 


From this latter a tramway to Nicosia is to 
be commenced. It indeed seems a terrible 
evidence of poverty, both material and senti- 
mental, that a country like Cyprus should be 
unable to afford to retain such a marvellous 
medizval monument as the old city of Fama- 
gusta, a possession which in the future must 
certainly attract the art-loving tourist and the 
artist. The beautiful old sea-castle associ- 
ated with the story of Othello and Desde- 
mona, with its four round towers, on which 
the lion of St. Mark still stands sentinel, 
with the proud inscription of the Foscarini, 
giving a date which seems almost incredible, 
considering the absolutely intact condition of 
the buildings, must be blasted away as ballast 
for a dock tramway by English engineers. 
The Tower of London might as well be de- 
molished to make way for a new Thames- 
side dock !” 

It is surely scandalous that such a wanton 
destruction of what can never be replaced 
should be for a moment contemplated. If 
the harbour be constructed in the manner 
proposed, it will be a lasting disgrace to our 
rule in Cyprus that the English should have 
destroyed what the Turks spared. We trust 
that so barbarous an undertaking may yet be 
prevented, but we cannot say that we are 
very hopeful. ‘It is singular,” writes Mr. 
H. S. Cowper, F.S.A., who sends us the 
Gazette extract from Cairo, “that while so 
much attention should be paid to both the 
excavation and preservation of the pre- 
Christian sites in the Mediterranean, such 
barbarous carelessness should universally 
prevail with regard to the medizeval period.” 


of the Worcestershire 


a 
The publications 
Historical Society for 1899 have just been 
issued. The editor, Mr. John Amphlett, of 
Clent, contributes an Introduction of the 
Index to the second volume of the Survey of 
Worcestershire, by Thomas Habington, and 


this concludes the publication of the 
Habington MSS., which are of the greatest 
value to all students of Worcestershire 
history. Mr. Willis Bund has edited the 
second part of the Register of Bishop Godfrey 
Giffard, A.D. 1273 to 1284. He also con- 
tributes 4 Calendar of the Quarter Sessions 
Rolls from 1591 ¢o 1621. Mr. Willis Bund 
is Chairman of the County Council, and has 
I 
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rendered a great service to the county by his 
diligence in calendaring their old muniments. 
Mr. John Amphlett has edited Zhe Lay 
Subsidy Roll for 1332, which forms a valuable 
addition to the two earlier Subsidy Rolls 
already published by the society, and he has 
also added the Nonarum Inquisitiones for 
1340. The last publication, which has been 
printed in conjunction with the British 
Record Society, is 4 Calendar of the Wills 
and Administrations Registered in the Con- 
sistory Court of the Bishop of Worcester from 
A.D. 1451 #0 1553. Searching for old wills 
at Worcester is a tedious matter, though the 
officials are ever most helpful and courteous, 
and this work, which is being carefully 
carried out by Mr. E. A. Fry, will be of 
great value to the student of local family 
history. We congratulate the society on the 
good, solid work it is doing in a very quiet 
way. 


* & 

The oldest windmill in Belgium, and prob- 
ably the oldest in Europe, the historic 
“Grand Moulin de Silly,” was totally de- 
stroyed by the great storm of the end of 
January. This venerable relic of the feudal 
ages stood on the road leading from Soignies 
to Ghislengien, and is said to have been con- 
structed by Otto von Trazegnies, the crusad- 
ing Lord of Silly, in torz, on his return 
from the East, upon the model of the mills 
which he had seen in the Holy Land. It is 
mentioned in several medieval documents. 


+ & & 

A Complete Index to the Transactions of the 
Essex Archeological Society from 1852 to 1895 
is announced for publication by subscription 
as soon as sufficient subscribers have been 
obtained. The manuscript of the Index is 
already complete, and we trust that its pub- 
lication may not be long delayed. It will 
extend to about 100 pages, of demy octavo 
size, and will be done up in printed paper 
wrappers. The prices to those who subscribe 
before publication will be, to members of the 
society, 7s. 6d. per copy, and to others ros. 
per copy. The hon. secretary, Mr. G. F. 
Beaumont, of Coggeshall, will be glad to 
receive subscriptions. 


fe 
M. Camille Tulpinck, of Bruges, sends us 
the prospectus of an elaborately illustrated 


work, entitled Zes Peintures Monumentales 
de Belgique aux Sitcles Passes. The book 
will contain 250 folio plates, explanatory 
text, with an introduction and an essay on 
the monumental paintings of Belgium, and 
100 plates of details reproduced on an en- 
larged scale. The whole will appear in 
twenty-five parts, each containing ten plates 
in colours, four of details, and several pages 
of the text, illustrated by vignettes, tailpieces, 
etc. The price of the work, which will be 
issued by the Compagnie Générale d’Im- 
pressions et d’Editions Lyon-Claesen, Rue 
Saint-Pierre 9, Brussels, has been fixed at 
750 francs. 


+ ¢ ¢ | 

A meeting was held at University College, 
London, on the afternoon of February 3, to 
celebrate Dr. Furnivall’s seventy-fifth birth- 
day, and to recognise publicly his many 
services to scholarship and to literature, princi- 
pally in connection with the work of publish- 
ing societies, and with the origination of the 
New English Dictionary. Professor W. P. 
Ker presided over a distinguished gathering, 
and presentation was made to Dr. Furnivall 
of a voucher for a boat ; for, notwithstanding 
his age, the founder of the Chaucer, Early 
English Text, and various other societies, is 
still an enthusiastic sculler, both in summer 
and in winter. Dr. Furnivall has also con- 
sented to sit for his portrait, and in further 
celebration of the occasion, a volume of 
essays on English literature is to be pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, and a special 
fund is to be raised for the Early English 
Text Society. Towards the last object 
4300 has already been subscribed privately. 
All lovers of our literature and all admirers 
of honest work well done will join in wishing 
Dr. Furnivall continued health and happi- 
ness. 


’ © & 
Mr. Philip M. Johnston writes: “ The ac- 
companying sketches of the low side-window 
opened out by me at Warlingham Church 
embody my reply to the criticism of your re- 
viewer,* as showing how a typical example 
of the low side-window could be used for the 


purpose of private confession. The per- 
spective sketch (Fig. 1) shows the rebated 

* See Antiquary for October and November, 
1899, pp. 315 and 325. 
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opening (minus the shutter, now restored) 
and the peculiar cill-niche on its little plat- 
form above the floor; also the step down 
into the chancel. There is no chancel arch, 
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and this window marks the junction of nave 
and chancel ; adjoining it in the south wall 
of the chancel is the priest’s door. 

“The section of the window to scale 
(Fig. 2) will give some idea of the manner 
in which confessions may have been made. 
I have put a friar ‘in the box,’ as indicating 
my belief that, in the first instance, at any 
rate, he was responsible for these outward 
confessionals, though they were borrowed, as 
I think, in idea from the older barred and 
shuttered opening of the anchorite’s cell. 

“Your contributor, Mr. Feasey, devotes a 


part of his article in the January number of 
the Antiqguary on ‘ Curiosities of our Ancient 
Churches’ to a dissertation on low side- 
windows. In this there are a few errors, 
which I will take leave to correct. 

“By the wording of a passage in the 
second paragraph of the article it might 
appear as though North Hinksey (Berkshire, 
by the way, not Lincolnshire) were ‘one of 
the latest (fifteenth century)’ examples. As 
a matter of fact, it is a very early specimen, 
and it is Frowlesworth, Leicestershire, which 
is one of the latest. There are other minor 
misstatements or printer’s errors, ¢.g., ‘ Frins- 
bury for Frindsbury, ‘Great Hoseley’ for 
Great Haseley, and ‘ Limpfield’ for Limps- 
field. 

“But the misstatement I would particu- 
larly call attention to is that on p. 24, to the 
effect that the low side-windows at East 
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Langdon and Frindsbury are ‘said to be the 

only two in the county’ (of Kent). This is 

really ridiculous. I do not profess to have 

searched Kent for examples of these peculiar 
12 
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openings, but in the course of various 
archeological expeditions I have noted low 
side-windows at twenty-two churches. Pro- 
portionately Sussex has many more, some 
sixty-six, so far as I have at present ascer- 
tained ; while Surrey would appear to have 
about the same number as Kent. 

“Tt may be of interest to your readers to 
give the examples at present known to me in 
the latter county : 

“ Allington — destroyed. Bobbing — 
middle of south chancel wall; retains iron 
grille. St. Margaret’s-at-Cliffe — blocked ; 
Early English, sometimes miscalled Norman. 
Darenth—north of chancel; peculiar ex- 
ample. Dartford—west wall of north aisle. 
Doddington — Perpendicular ;_ north - west 
angle of chancel, with stone desk, niche for 
crucifix, and aumbry. Eynsford—elegant, 
transomed, two-light, Early Decorative. 
Faversham—two in east wall of chancel, with 
original grilles ; a peculiar oylet-hole or slit 
in west wall of north transept. Frindsbury 
—one either side chancel; both Perpen- 
dicular. Hartley—two, if not ¢hree; one on 
south chancel retains its grille and shutter 
under a transom; the upper part trefoil- 
headed and glazed. Lower Halstow—two- 
light Perpendicular; doubtful example. 
Meopham—Early Decorative. Milton by 
Sittingbourne — recently discovered; two 
two-light Decorative windows, each in outer 
aisle walls of nave; one with a piscina in 
cill, rebated for shutters. Minster in Thanet 
—in East wall. Offham. Smarden—south- 
east angle of chancel. Saltwood — (?). 
Shorne—(?). | Stockbury—north-east angle 
of north transept. Walmer—two: one in 
chancel, the other in eastern part of nave, 
south side. Wouldham— Elegant Early 
Decorative, south of chancel.” 


On the occasion of the annual general meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, held at Dublin on January 30, the 
incoming president, Dr. E. Perceval Wright, 
delivered an interesting address, dealing with 
many subjects that concern the antiquities of 
Ireland and their preservation for the benefit 
of the country, more particularly in con- 
nection with “ treasure-trove.” One passage 
we extract from the speech with particular 
pleasure, for the name of Mr. Robert 


Cochrane, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., M.R.LA., the 
untiring honorary secretary of the society, is 
well and honourably known to antiquaries on 
this side St. George’s Channel. ‘In the 
appointment of our friend and honorary 
secretary, Robert Cochrane, to succeed Sir 
Thomas Deane,” said Dr. Perceval Wright, 
“I see a bright promise of good things in 
store for the antiquaries of Ireland. In 
sympathy with everything that relates to our 
ancient monuments, with an extensive know- 
ledge of not only their past history, but with, 
for most of them, a practical acquaintance of 
their present state, he is an ideal superinten- 
dent of our monuments. As an officer of 
the board he will have very many advantages 
that his predecessor was denied. Of his feel- 
ings towards the committee I am certain, and 
in congratulating our society on this appoint- 
ment, I feel sure it inaugurates a new and 
happy state -of things.” Mr. Cochrane’s 
appointment as Superintendent of National 
Monuments under the Irish Church Act, 
and Inspector of Ancient Monuments 
under the Ancient Monuments Protection 
Act of 1882, corresponds with the appoint- 
ment held in England by General Pitt- 
Rivers. 


February 11 was the hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Henry Fox Talbot, whose 
public announcement of a successful photo- 
graphic process anticipated Daguerre’s by 
some months, and whose method, moreover, 
was the real father of all present-day photo- 
graphy, for Daguerre’s process led nowhere, 
and has long been dead. A committee has 
been formed, we are told by the editor of the 
Photogram, at Fox Talbot’s old home, Lacock 
Abbey, near Chippenham, to raise a memorial 
fund for the restoration of the chancel of 
Lacock Abbey Church. The secretary of 
the fund is C. H. Talbot, Esq., of Lacock 
Abbey, Chippenham. The word “restora- 
tion” has an ominous sound, and as no 
particulars have reached us as to what in 
this case it may mean, we are unable to say 
anything as to the desirableness or otherwise 
of the proposed undertaking. In connection 
with the fund the Photogram Limited 
announces a small edition of prints from 
three of Henry Fox Talbot’s photo en 
gravings on copper at the price of 5s. each, 
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net, the whole proceeds going to the fund in 
the names of the subscribers. 


The Rome correspondent of the Morning 
Post reports that the Naples Museum has 
lately bought from the De Prisco family for 
the sum of £600 two magnificently-executed 
silver statuettes representing Venus, Aphro- 
dite, and Isis, together with a silver serpent 
and a silver crescent, which were recently 
found near Scafati. They are supposed to 
have belonged to some wealthy Pompeian 
family which was overwhelmed at the time 
of the destruction of the city. The silver 
statuette of Isis is particularly important 
because it is the first ever found holding the 
symbols of the attributes of the goddess—an 
oar and an ear of corn. On the head is a 
lotus flower. 


We have received a copy of the Annual 
Report of the East Herts Archeological 
Society for 1899, the first year of its existence. 
The* membership stands at 115, and the 
finances are in a satisfactory condition. In 
addition to the first annual meeting and 
conversazione, three summer excursions were 
held. The report contains some interesting 
details of the excavating work undertaken 
last autumn, and shows in other ways that 
this young and vigorous society has been 
active and vigilant. We wish it a long and 
useful life. 
&+ & 


“T wonder,” writes a correspondent of the 
Daily News, “ how many of the habitués of 
Fleet Street have noticed the reinstatement 
of one of the very few old business signs left 
in ‘the highway of letters.’ A year or so ago 
Gosling’s Bank having been amalgamated 
with Barclay’s, the house of the former firm 
was pulled down for rebuilding. The house 
itself dated back only about a century, but it 
embodied a much older feature in the 
curiously carved little squirrels, three in 
number, which formed the sign of the bank, 
and were displayed in the head of the middle 
window. In the opinion of Mr. Arthur 
C. Blomfield, the architect of the new bank, 
the sign is at least two hundred years old, 
and it takes us back, therefore, to within a 
few years of the founding of the bank by 
Henry Pinckney, in 1650, Mr. Blomfield 


took care that this interesting relic should 
be preserved, and it is now to be seen in the 
semicircular head of the central window. It 
is pleasant to know also that the old name, 
as well as the old sign, is to be perpetuated, 
for the new bank will be known among men 
as Gosling’s branch of Barclay’s. 


At the annual meeting of the Folklore Society 
it was announced that Miss M. A. Owen, an 
American lady, has offered to present to the 
society her valuable collection of Musquakie 
beadwork and ceremonial objects. It is 
believed that no such collection exists on 
this side of the Atlantic. Miss Owen has 
also promised to write an account of the 
tribe and its ceremonies, with the special 
object of illustrating the collection. It is 
hoped that the collection will reach this 
country in the course of this year, and be 
deposited with the other objects belonging 
to the society in the Fitzwilliam Museum at 
Cambridge, where it will be readily accessible 
for inspection and study by students of folk- 
lore and ethnography. 


An ancient “clog,” or perpetual almanac, of 
crab-apple wood, 18} inches long by 12 
inches broad, was to be sold at Sotheby’s 
on February 27, the first well-preserved 
specimen of its kind to occur for some years. 
It is identical, says the Atheneum, with a 
“clog” in the library of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and very nearly so with a larger 
one in the British Museum. The system for 
the Golden Numbers is the usual one of the 
Roman notation, with the letter ciphers 
placed vertically to suit the arrangement for 
space. There are®four sides, the first of 
which contains 84 days, from January 1 to 
March 25 ; the second, 91 days, from March 
26 to June 24; the third, 98 days, from June 
25 to September 30; and the fourth, 92 days, 
from October 1 to December 31. 
Og 

The excavations at Furness Abbey which 
have been carried on during the last five 
years by the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Antiquarian and Archzological Society, under 
the superintendence of Mr. St. John Hope 
and Chancellor Ferguson, are drawing to a 
close. It is probable that Mr. Hope’s report 
and plan will appear in the next number of 
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the society’s transactions, which may be 
expected by the members about the usual 
time—April or May. Some trenches dug 
this autumn by Mr. Turner, the guide, to 
clear up some measurements, disclosed very 
interesting and important discoveries, which 
Mr. Hope visited recently. Under the light 
afforded by these discoveries, Mr. Hope has 
been able to recover the Saviginan plan of 
Furness Abbey prior to its conversion into 
Cistercian, a state of things not to be seen 
elsewhere. The church seems to have been 
rebuilt more than once. In the presbytery it 
is clear that the builders of the second work 
destroyed all the first work to make way for 
their own, and whatever /¢heiy end was 
(probably apsidal) they were in turn destroyed 
by the third-work builders. The exposure of 
the south of the presbytery and part of the 
north showed in a most interesting way how 
the later work of the fifteenth century is built 
upon that of the twelfth. At the request of 
Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. J. F. Curwen, a 
well-known North-country antiquary and 
architect, has undertaken to make drawings 
of this work for Mr. Hope’s paper before it 
is again filled up. Many other doubtful 
points have been cleared up. The original 
south wall of the cloister has been found, 
showing that the first cloister was square. 
The frater has been rebuilt no less than 
three times, and the sites and dimensions of 
all four have now been ascertained. 


In addition to Mr. Hope’s report mentioned 
above, the forthcoming Transactions of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
and Archeological Society will contain other 
papers of importance, notably one by Mr. 
J. F. Curwen on Workington Hall, the least 
known, though one of the most interesting in 
itself, in its history, and in its contents, of 
the old Cumbrian manorial halls. Among 
the other important papers are Mr. Haver- 
field’s report of the work done on the Roman 
wall by the Cumberland Excavation Com- 
mittee in 1899, their sixth year of work; 
Mr. Cowper’s on the “Roman Settlement of 
Cumberland”; ‘‘ Chap Books,” a continuation 
by the president; and “ Monk Foss,” by Mr. 
Collingwood. Among minor papers we have 
Mr. Cowper on “The Flookburgh Regalia,” 
Mr. Sykes on “ Pitch Pipes,” and Mr. Bailey 


en “Some Lost and Refound Roman Altars,” 
An index to the fifteen volumes of the 
society's Transactions has just been com- 
piled by Mr. A. Sparke, the librarian at 
Tullie House, Carlisle, and will be printed 
when funds permit. 


Vee 


Fairy Mounds. 
By Davip MacRitcuieg, F.S.A.Scor. 
(Concluded from p. 56.) 


—>—- 


IR JAMES WARE’S §statement 
4} that ‘some round hills are found 
the inner parts whereof are formed 
into chambers, and served the 
Danish Princes of old for houses,” is not 
only endorsed by the writer of the year 1700 
previously quoted, but also by Dr. Thomas 
Molyneux, F.R.S., who published a Dis- 
course on the subject in 1725.* ‘As to the 
outward shape of these mounts,” he observes, 
‘‘ they are made in form of a cone, lessening 
gradually as it rises from a large basis, till it 
terminates at the top, not in a point, but a 
flat surface.” A large number of these, he 
informs us, are sepulchral, ‘ But besides 
these tumuli, or funeral piles, there is 
another sort of ancient work still remaining 
in this kingdom [Ireland], and to be met 
with in many parts of it, that by their round 
make, and resemblance to these mounts, as 
well by the tradition of the inhabitants, show 
that they derive their original from the same 
Danish nation. These are the Danish forts, 
or vaths.... Many of the larger forts 
have caves contrived within them under- 
ground, that run in narrow, strait, long 
galleries, some of these above 26 foot in 
length, 5 foot high, and as many broad ;” 
and in the detailed description which he 
proceeds to give one easily recognises the 
subterranean structures known in Ireland and 
Scotland by various names. 
*‘ All this part of Ireland,” says a later 
writer (Thomas Wright, 1747), referring to 
* A Discourse on Danish Mounts, Dublin, 1725; 
appended as Part iii. to. A Natural History of Iveland, 
Dublin, 1726. 
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County Louth, and in connection with the 
souterrain near the banks of the River of 
Ballrichan, a tributary of the Dundalk or 
Castle Town River, “abounds with such 
caves, not only under mounts, forts, and 
castles, but under unsuspected plain fields, 
some winding into little hills and risings like 
a volute or ram’s-horn ; others running zig- 
zag, like a serpent; others again right for- 
ward, connecting cell with cell. The common 
Irish tell you they are all skulking holes of 
the Danes after they had lost their superiority 
in that island. ... Others there are who 
confidently affirm that this country was once 
infested with a race of giants, and that these 
were the burrows of the common men.”* 
From which it is evident that the word trans- 
lated “ giant ” was not understood to denote 
a man of large stature, for the “ burrows” in 
question are too restricted in their dimen- 
sions to be of any practical use to the average 
Irishman of the present day. Indeed, the 
Irish word famhair, or fomhair, often Eng- 
lished as “giant,” really signifies a ‘ mole- 
man ;” a term still applied, under its variant 
“ moudiewart,” to Lancashire miners, in 
allusion to their underground life. Thus, 
the “ giants,” or “ mole-men,” of one tradi- 
tion may have been identical with the 
“ Danes ” of another. 

As to those “ Danes” themselves, it 
appears to be generally recognised by modern 
students that they were not the invaders of 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, but a 
much earlier race, known as the Zuatha Dé 
Danann, or “the Dananns.” They are 
traditionally stated to have preceded the 
Gaels in Ireland, and one of the Gaelic 
names given to them is that of daoine-sithe, 
or “ mound people,” owing to their residence 
in the chambered mounds described by Sir 
James Ware. Whatever the date of their 
arrival in Ireland, they are stated to have 
come thither from the region lying between 
the Rhine and the Elbe. So say the Irish 
records. 

But the same records also derive the 
Cruithné, or Picts, from that very region, 
somewhere about the same period of time. 


* Wright’s Louthiana, London, 1748, book iii., 
p. 17. 

t+ See Dr. Skene’s introduction to The Dean of 
Lismore's Book, p Ixxvi; also his Celtic Scotland, 


And when one examines the chief attributes 
ascribed to the Picts, one finds that they 
strongly resemble those of the ‘‘ Dananns.” 
This resemblance becomes identity when we 
consider their dwellings. 

The name of “ Pict,” however, is popularly 
so much more associated with Scotland than 
Treland, that it will prove convenient to turn 
again to the former country in considering 
the Picts. In the first part of this paper it 
was noticed that the ‘‘green knoll” on the 
slope of Wideford Hill, Orkney, opened by 
Mr. Petrie in 1849, was found to be “a 
structure of the description so generally 
kuown by the appellation of a Pict’s house.” 
Chambered knolls of this sort, ‘‘ beehive” 
houses, and underground galleries, have all 
been popularly styled ‘ Picts’ houses” in 
Scotland ; but a writer of last century, who 
describes “the round houses called Pictish 
houses,” seems to have had specially in view 
the first and second of these classes, which 
are closely allied to one another. This 
writer was the Rev. Alexander Pope, minister 
of Reay (died 1782), who furnished an 
account of Caithness and Sutherland to 
Pennant’s Zour in Scotland, in the fourth 
edition of which (London, 1776) he supplies 
illustrations of two of these structures. One 
is a round, or beehive-shaped house, having 
a ground-plan identical with that of the tall 
circular towers known in Scotland as “brochs” 
and “doons”; but, of course, without a stair- 
case in the wall, as the wall proper is only 
12 feet high, and the total height of the 
building about 28 feet. The other, situated 
at the Mill of Loth-beg, in Sutherland, is 
outwardly a green, conical knoll, in height 
and other dimensions resembling the Fairy 
Mounts of Louth and Bala, with an interior 
plan akin to that of the Wideford “ Pict’s 
house” explored by Mr. Petrie in 1849. 
This second specimen, which was examined 
by Mr. Pope in company with the then 
Bishop of Ossory, represents a subdivision 
of the round-houses thus referred to in his 
description: ‘‘It is to be observed that 
where the stones were not flat and well 
bedded, for fear the outer wall should fail, 
they built great heaps of stones to support 





vol. i., p. 131, and vol. iii., chap. iii.; and his 
Chronicles of the Picts and Scots, in support of the 
above statements. 
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it, so that it looks outwardly like a heap 
without any design.”” It seems more likely, 
however, that concealment was their chief 
motive in such cases, as, except when smoke 
was issuing from the vent-hole in the apex 
of its domed roof, such a “ Pict’s house” 
would be mistaken for a natural knoll by any 
passing stranger. For Mr. Petrie adds, what 
the minister of Reay omits, that this apparent 
“heap without any design” was ‘ covered 
with a thick layer of turf, a foot or more in 
thickness.” 

It will be seen, then, that many of the 
dwellings built by, or attributed to, the Picts 
were practically mounds when viewed from 
the outside. Consequently, to their con- 
temporaries of other races, who would 
eventually discover the real nature of those 
seeming hillocks, the Picts would appear as 
mound-dwellers. This is strongly emphasized 
in Gaelic lore. Dr. Hayes O’Grady gives us 
two parallel passages from Gaelic MSS. 
which relate to a certain Pictish woman, 
Nar, daughter of Lotan. The one reference 


will be found in a manuscript, now in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, which for- 
merly belonged to the Argyllshire family of 
the McLauchlans of Kilbride, and which is 
supposed to be a portion of the lost library 


of Iona. In this manuscript Nar is spoken 
of as “daughter of Lotan of Pictland”; but 
in the famous Book of Ballymote, a compila- 
tion of the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, she is called “ Nar out of the mounds, 
or of Pictland (a sidaib no do Chruithentu- 
aith).”* Then, again, there is a reference 
given by the late Mr. Horet to the effect 
that “in an ancient genealogy we read of a 
wife [the wife of Tuathal techtmar] who was 
obtained from the mounds of the son of Scal 
the stammerer, otherwise the King of Pict- 
land ;” in the original Gaelic, “ A sidhaibh 
mic Scail Bhailbh, no ri Cruithentuaithi.” 
Both of these women, therefore, were Picts, 
and both came ‘‘ out of the mounds—a sidh- 
aibh,” from the Gaelic word sid, sidh, or 
sith, a mound. 

But it is further stated{ that ‘‘ Nar was of 

* For these statements see Dr. Hayes O’Grady’s 
Silva Gadelica, pp. 495, 544, of English translation. 

+ Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland, June, 1895, p. 128. 

t See Petrie’s ‘‘Round Towers,” Trans. Roy. 
Irish Acad., vol. xx., Dublin, 1845, p. ror. 


the Tuatha Dea,” by which term is signified 
the Dananns, or Tuatha Dé Danann already 
referred to. Thus, Nar was alike a Pictish 
woman and a “ Danann ;” and, under either 
name, she was a Jdean-sithe, or ‘*mound- 
woman.” For we have seen that the 
Dananns and the Picts were each styled 
daoine-sithe, or “ mound-people,” on account 
of their residence in chambered hillocks, or 
knolls. That “Danann” and “ Pict” were 
different terms applied to what was practi- 
cally one people appears tolerably evident 
from what has just been stated. Nor is 
there anything new in this deduction. An 
Irish writer of fifty years ago* refers to “the 
life of St. Cadroe (Colgan, Acta Sanct., 
Pp. 494), according to which the Milesians 
found the Picts—‘ gentem Pictaneorum ’—in 
possession of Ireland,” and, continues this 
writer, “Colgan (sbid., n. 25) says that he 
would, in another place, endeavour to explain 
how the Tuatha Dé Danann could be called 
Picts, but I know not whether he redeemed 
his promise.” 

One variant of the Gaelic term denoting 
a mound-dweller is here worthy of a 
moment’s consideration. This is the form 
stabhra, a corruption of stabhrugh, or siabhrog, 
which in turn are corruptions of the com- 
pound sidh-bhrugh, or, in the older form, 
sid-brug, signifying a mound-burgh, or mound- 
broch. In Dr. O’Grady’s Silva Gadelica 
one finds many references to the sid-brugs 
and their inhabitants. When the word was 
applied, as it often was, to the dwellers 
instead of the dwellings, it represented a 
transference of meaning analogous to that 
seen in such words as ¢errier, redcoat, and 
bluejacket, where the earth-dog, the soldier, 
and the sailor became identified with their 
immediate associations. The simple form 
sid also received this twofold application, 
and “the side” may mean in one place the 
dwellings and in another the dwellers. It 
further seems probable that, although the 
two terms became interchangeable, there was 
originally a distinction between sd and sid- 
brug. Thus, a simple round-house which 
had been made to resemble a mound by 
means of the stones and earth heaped over 
it may have been spoken of simply as a sid 


* The Rev. Matthew Kelly, of Maynooth, in his 
Cambrensis Eversus, Dublin, 1848, vol. i., p. 465 2. 
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(mound) ; while a more complicated struc- 
ture, such as the mound-broch of Coldoch, 
may have been distinguished as a sid-brug. 
For the latter belongs to a class of “ brochs ” 
which, prior to examination, seemed to be 
grassy hillocks; whereas other Scottish 
brochs, such as those of Glenelg, Durness, 
and Easter Ross, have always been quite 
devoid of any accretion of earth and turf. 
In the arid East ruins become easily over- 
blown with heaps of sand ; but it is difficult 
to account for the fact that some—and only 
some—of the brochs in Scotland had the 
appearance of grassy mounds, except by the 
supposition that their builders had deliber- 
ately concealed their exterior by heaping 
stones and soil around it, as they did with 
some of their ‘‘ round-houses.” 

Time and popular misconceptions have 
done much to distort the original meaning 
of this word sid, sidh, or sith,* and its deri- 
vatives fir-sithe and daoine-sithe (“ mound- 
men” and “mound-people”). The late 


Dr. Thomas McLauchlan, whose mother- 
tongue was Gaelic, and who, moreover, 
knew the language as a scholar, protested 
strongly against the frequent interpretation 
of fir-sithe as “men of peace,” an interpreta- 


tion based upon the fact that another Gaelic 
noun, identical in sound and spelling with 
the word for a mound (or, more strictly, ‘‘a 
conical hill,” of any magnitude), signifies 
“peace.” In reality, the characteristics 
assigned by the Gaels to the mound-men 
are the very opposite of peaceful. 

It is now apparent that, in considering 
the chambered hillocks known as “ Danes’ 
mounts” and ‘Picts’ houses,” we have 
worked round to our starting-point. For the 
so-called Danes, or Dananns, and the Picts 
were alike styled daoine-sithe. And although 
that term had its origin in their mound-like 
dwellings, yet its most common English 
equivalent is “the fairies.” Thus, the 
structures referred to were all “ fairy mounts.” 
In giving due consideration to this result, it 
is necessary to discard altogether the fantasies 
of poets and artists, and only to accept ten- 
tatively the traditional beliefs of the peasantry 


* For a detailed consideration of this word, I 
would refer to my ‘Notes on the Word ‘Sidh,’” 
in the Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Iveland, December, 1893. 
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with regard to fairies. To enter upon any- 
thing like a critical examination of thése 
beliefs in this place is out of the question. 

Were popular tradition an unerring guide 
to the dwellings of the mound-folk (and be 
it understood that both the traditions and 
the traditional dwellings occupy a vastly 
wider area than the British Isles), there 
would be no doubt that the mounds of 
Louth, Bala, Pubil, and Brux are earth- 
covered structures of the kinds described by 
Ware, Wallace, Pope, and others. But too 
much time has elapsed since such places 
were built and inhabited. The quasi-edu- 
cated peasant of to-day fancies himself 
superior to his forefathers, and dismisses the 
whole question with pitying contempt ; while 
even the most conservative of his seniors has 
only vague and hazy notions on the subject. 
Any conical hillock may be assumed to be a 
“ fairy ” dwelling, without the least warrant 
in fact. Two alleged Fairy Knowes in Shet- 
land, which were examined in 1865, proved 
to be nothing but natural formations ; and 
although the “ Fairy Knowe of Pendreich,” 
on the estate of Airthrey, Stirlingshire, opened 
in 1868, turned out to be entirely artificial, 
it was nevertheless only a sepulchral mound. 
These three instances alone are sufficient 
to show the unreliable nature of popular 
tradition. 

To what extent the popular memory is at 
fault is therefore a question which has yet to 
be determined, and there is no other method 
of solution than a careful examination of the 
various mounds alleged to have been in- 
habited by the ‘“ mound-people.” County 
Louth, the scene selected at the beginning 
of this article, itself furnishes many specimens 
of these mounds ; representations of which 
have been extant for the last 150 years in 
the pages of Wright’s Louthiana. With 
regard to one of these, Castle-Town Mount, 
near Dundalk, Wright observes: ‘“ The 
Mount itself is supposed to be hollow within 
(as other mounts of the like construction 
have been found to be), but I have not 
heard of any attempts that have yet been 
made to open it.’”” A modern journal* states 
that another mound in the Dundalk neigh- 
bourhood “is said to contain a cave, or 

* Folk-Love. London, D. Nutt, March, 1899, 


p. 120. 
K 
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subterranean chamber, with a passage ending 
in the little marsh between it and Fort Hill. 
There is said to be a similar passage from 
the fort at Fort Hill to the marsh. The two 
forts are connected by a ‘ fairy pass.’ ” 

The question of these “fairy mounds” is 
a fascinating one. Perhaps some day a 
British Excavation Society may take it up; 
and beginning, let us say, with the mounds 
of County Louth, or of the Welsh Dee, 
ascertain the actual purpose for which they 


were reared. 
<a 
Shropshire Bywaps.* 


By CHARLOTTE S. BuURNE. 
i a 


HE title of Mr. Timmins’s book is 
somewhat of a misnomer, for it 
deals with South Shropshire only. 
The author never takes us north of 

the line formed eastward of Shrewsbury by 
the London and North Western Railway and 
westward by the Severn. 


It is not a guide-book. If it were, we 


should judge it by a much severer standard 


than we propose to do. It is simply a record 
of pedestrian sketching tours in unfrequented 
corners of one of the loveliest and most 
interesting counties in England. Entering 
the county, apparently, from Worcestershire, 
Mr. Timmins makes first one and then 
another “‘ praty uplandish townlet” (to quote 
his favourite authority Leland), his base 
for a few days’ rambles on foot in the 
immediate neighbourhood. He finds his 
way through steep lanes and footpaths which 
one rejoices to think can never be vulgarized 
by bicycles ; he obtains courteous permission 
to visit old mansions ; he meets with charac- 
teristic Shropshire hospitality in lonely farm- 
houses ; he chats with passers-by and workers 
in the field; he hears and records quaint 
dialectical sayings ; he picks up bits of local 
legend, some of them not to be found in the 
pages of Shropshire Folklore. Hunting up a 


* Nooks and Corners of Shropshire, by H. Thorn- 
hill Timmins. Maps and many illustrations, 
London: Elliot Stock, 1899; 4to., pp. xiv-243. 
Price £1 Is. net. 


ruined border-keep and a sixteenth-century 
farmhouse in Narrowdale, near Bishop’s 
Castle, and 

‘giving preference to the meadow paths, we 
presently " (he says) ‘‘ happen upon a huge block 
of stone, as big as a good-sized cart, lying stranded 
in the middle of a grass field. How it came there 
is the puzzle, so we take counsel with an old fellow 
breaking stones by the wayside, a furlong farther 
on. ‘Oh,’ he says in reply to our questions, ‘ they 
‘ud used to tell us when we was children as the 
devil fell lame one day a-walkin’ by here, and 
throwed that there old stwun out of ’s shoe, and 
then fled away up to Stiperstones yander. But 
that was afore my time, like, and behappen there's 
never a one now can tell the rights on it.’ And 
the country folk have a saying that the Lea Stone, 
as it is called, turns itself around ‘every time the 
clock strikes thirteen.’ ”’ 

We wonder how many readers will realize 
that the “weedy” roads the author was 
directed to follow were not overgrown, but 
tedious! Or how many could interpret the 
foilowing directions for finding the way from 
Hubbal Grange to Whiteladies: “It isn’t 
[? isna] a very gain road for a stranger to find, 
but there’s huntin’ wickets allthe way. Keep 
along by the ’urdles, and follow the rack 
under th’ ’ood, and you'll find a glat in the 
hedge as’ll lead you down to the brook, just 
by a bit of a plankway.” We doubt, how- 
ever, whether Mr. Timmins ever really heard 
“you'm” (=you am) for “you are” in 
Shropshire. Was it not rather “ you’n”— 
ze, “you aren,” the old thirteenth-century 
plural, a contraction which is in common 
use there? And he mistakes the meaning 
of the phrase “to break the year” (p. 68). 
This signifies that a servant leaves his or her 
situation before the completion of the year 
for which he has hired himself, not when it 
has been completed, as he seems to suppose. 

The book is disfigured by a flowery and 
long-winded style, and especially by an irritat- 
ing tendency to call everything unserviceable, 
from an old almsman to a ruined tower, an 
‘ancient derelict.” Nevertheless, there is a 
genuine ring about it, and it does somehow 
contrive to convey a lively impression of the 
peculiar charm of Shropshire. But though 
a sincere lover of antiquities, Mr. Timmins is 
not a profound antiquary. His descriptions 
are too often vague and indefinite. He 
remarks on the picturesque situation of 
Bridgnorth without a hint as to the historical 
significance of the position; he visits the 
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Our first example is of an old timbered 
mansion of the Elizabethan era, known as 
Dunvall, which stands not far from Astley 
Abbots Church. 

‘Its massive beams,” says Mr. Timmins, 
“display great variety of treatment, and are 
entirely guiltless of ironwork, being joined 
together by long wooden pegs; while many 
of them are scored on the surface with 


_ curious lines and hatchings, private makrs 


m of the craftsmen who fashioned them, 


DUNVALL. 


rude little churches of Clun Forest without 
perceiving that they were frequently intended 
to be defensible. For local history-he seems 
to have been content to depend for the most 
part on the information of local guidebooks, 
the parson of the parish, and the village 
sexton. So at least we gather from such 
statements as that Frodesley parish registers 
are the oldest in the county, that the “ White 
Abbey” at Alberbury was the site of a 
Benedictine priory, and that Sarah Hoggins, 
the bride of the “Lord of Burleigh,” was the 
daughter of a market gardener at Ewdness. 
If writers of “ popular” works on antiquities 
would but enlist the co-operation of the 
recognised archzological authorities before 
they throw themselves on the public, there 
would be some hope of the advancement of 
popular knowledge of archzology. 

But for the antiquary and local historian 
of the future, the book will have a definite 
value as a record of the state of a particular 
district at a given date. And this is, and 
will be, enhanced by the picturesque original 
illustrations with which it abounds, some of 
which we are permitted to reproduce for the 
adornment of the present number. Some of 
the general views are very charming; but 
many of the smaller pictures are particularly 
interesting because of their freshness and of 
the out-of-the-way character of the places to 
which they refer. The author claims that 
some of his subjects have never been drawn 
or photographed before, and we can believe 
him, for he has penetrated to nooks far out 
of the track of the ordinary tourist. 


perhaps. 

“The hall, with its open staircase, oak 
panelling, and wide lattice-paned windows, 
has a delightfully old-world appearance, and 
probably remains much as originally built.” 

The next illustration shows an ancient 
sundial, which stands upon the lawn of 
another old Elizabethan house, Marrington 
Hall. 

“This curious sundial,” says our author, 
“one of the most remarkable of its kind in 
England, consists of a stone monolith with 
chamfered edges, set upon a large square 
base, the whole structure being about five or 
six feet in height. The figures 1595 cut 
upon the stone mark the date of its erection, 
and round the base runs the inscription : 
FOR * CHARITI * BID * ME * ADW * WHO 
WROUGHT * THIS * STONE * FOR ‘ THE * TOMB 
OF*R‘LL. A queer figure, wrought upon 
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one face of the pillar, may pass for a portrait 
of Richard Lloyd, the founder, whose arms, 
with those of the Newtons and other local 
families, appear upon the shaft. 


“On the top of the pillar is fixed a sun- 
dial or gnomon, while smaller dials were 
inserted into every nook and cranny whither 
the sun’s rays could penetrate. Upon the 


shaft are inscribed various suitable mottoes : 
THESE * SHADES * DO * FLEET * FROM * DAY 
TO * DAY ‘AND ‘SO ° THIS ‘* LIFE * PASSETH 
AWAIE * DEUS * MIHI ° LUX ° FINIS * ITINERIS 


SEPULCHRUM * FUI * UT‘ ES * ERIS * UT *SUM* 
UT ‘ HORA * SIC * VITA ° etc., besides many 
devices and emblems, more or less appro- 
priate to the subject.” 


The churches of Shropshire contain many 
curiosities of interest, and one of them is 
figured in the next sketch. This is the 
hour-glass which hangs upon the old carved 


oak pulpit of Easthope Church. The latter 
is a small, plain, rough-cast structure of 
thirteenth-century date, happily innocent, 
as yet, of restoration. It is worth noting 
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that the ‘‘ sanctuary” ring still hangs upon 
the porch door. 

“ As shown in our sketch, the hour-glass 
is enclosed in a sort of cage, or basket, of 
wrought and twisted iron, from which pro- 
jects a banner-like sheet of metal ornamented 
with nicely-fashioned fleurs-de-lys, a heart, 
and the letters S, S, and surmounted by the 
figures 1662, indicating the year it was made.” 

We give next a view of the ancient bridge 
on the “ Devil’s Causeway.” Journeying 
from Frodesley to Church Preen, through 
“a secluded lane that runs between low 
wooded hills . . . the name ‘ Devil’s Cause- 
way’ whets one’s curiosity”. . . and “‘ coming 


pie ta i 


ad 


to a brook in the bottom of the vale, our 
lane is carried across it by a little round- 
arched stone bridge, showing unmistakable 
signs of antiquity. The lane, too, becomes as 
we proceed a veritable causeway, both it and 
the ancient bridge being rudely paved with 
large, thick, roughly-squared flagstones, partly 
hidden beneath grass and weeds, and forming 
a kind of kerb above the ditch by the lane- 
side. 

“ Tradition has it that this causeway marks 
the track of an old, old road, that in pre- 
historic times ran across country from the 
Watling Street, near Acton Burnell, to the 
Roman encampment at Nordy Bank, on the 
shoulder of Brown Clee Hill. 

‘“‘Anent the origin of the bridge itself, an 


iD) Ti er * 


old countrywoman good-naturedly comes to 
our aid, and solves the riddle by explaining : 
‘It was the devil as builded un up in one 
night, and when cock-crow come ’e dropped 
they (? them) stwuns down in a hurry out of 
’is apern, and flew away to his own place.’” 
Our last illustration shows the unrestored 
interior of Stokesay Church, which, “though 
originally Norman, was in large measure 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century, as is 
recorded upon the keystone of the tower 
arch: ‘Ano. Dom. 1654, this church was 
rebuilt by the pious oversight of George 
Powell, Gent., and George Lambe, Church- 
warden. This Arch was given by John 
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Cheshire, Joyner.’ A tiebeam of the chancel 
roof bears a date of ten years later.” 

“Since those times,’’ says Mr. Timmins, 
“the sacred edifice has remained practically 
untouched, and consequently presents an 
appearance of rural simplicity very grateful 
to look upon in these ‘restoration’ days, 
The oak pulpit, with its curious sounding- 
board above, and the beautiful double- 
canopied pew in the chancel are excellent 
examples of Jacobean carpentry ; while some 
of the old high-backed pews retain their 
original wrought-iron hinges, and touches of 
carved work here and there.” 

Some day, we hope, Mr. Timmins will 
exercise his pencil in North Shropshire also, 
and give us the benefit of the result. 


“RQ 
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Holy Hells of Jreland: their 
Legends and Superstitions. 
By R. C. Hops, F.S.A. 

(Continued from vol. xxxv., Pp. 312.) 

II. 


COUNTY CLARE. 
KILKREDANE. 

HHERE is a well in one of the cliffs 
here dedicated to Credan Neapha, 
the ‘‘Sanctified Credun.” It is 
remarkable for curing sore eyes 

and restoring rickety children to health, on 
which account great numbers of people 
resort to it insummer.—A Statistical Account 
or Parochial Survey of Ireland, drawn, etc., 
by William Shaw Mason, Dublin, London, 
and Edinburgh, 1814-1819, 8vo., 3 vols., ii. 


435: 
COUNTY CORK. 


AGHADA, ST. JOHN’S WELL. 


The custom of hanging shreds of rags on 
trees as votive offerings still obtains in Ire- 
land. A writer remembers as a child to 
have been surreptitiously taken by an Irish 
nurse to the above well, on the vigil of the 
Saint’s day, to be cured of the whooping- 
cough by drinking ¢hree times of the water of 
the holy well, and will never forget the 
strange spectacle of men and women “ paying 
rounds,”—creeping on their knees in voluntary 
devotion, or in obedience to enjoined 
penance, so many times round the well, 
which was protected by a gray stone hood, 
and had a few whitethorn trees growing near 
it, on the spines of which fluttered innumer- 
able shreds of frieze and vari-coloured rags, 
the votive offerings of devotees and patients. 
Long years afterwards the practice was re- 
ferred to in a sermon preached by the Rev. 
John Gregg, subsequently Bishop of Cork. 
He had been visiting the far west, where he 
found similar trees thus adorned, a branch 
from one of which, with the votive fragments 
on it, he said he would have preserved and 
placed over the door of a mission-house 
which he designed to build on the site of 
these very thorn-bushes. 


ST. JOHN’S WELL ON LAKE GOUGANEBARRA. 
A pilgrimage to the source of the River 
Lee is one frequently performed by two very 


different classes of persons—the superstitious 
and the curious ; the first led by a traditional 
sanctity attached to the place, the latter by 
the reputed sublimity of its scenery, and a 
desire of witnessing the religious assemblies 
and ceremonies of the peasantry. The 
scenery of Gougaun Lake is bold and 
rugged, surrounded by rocky and rugged 
mountains; in its centre is a small and 
solitary island, connected with the shore by 
a narrow artificial causeway, constructed to 
facilitate the rites of religious devotees, who 
annually flock thither on June 24—St. John 
the Baptist’s Day—and the celebration of a 
pious festival. The principal building on 
the island is a rudely-formed circular wall of 
considerable solidity, in the thickness of 
which are nine arched recesses or cells, 
called chapels, severally dedicated to particu- 
lar saints, with a plain flagstone set up in 
each as an altar. 

On the celebration of the religious meeting 
these cells are filled with men and women in 
various acts of devotion, almost all of them 
on their knees. Croker, in his Researches in 
the South of Ireland (1824, p. 275), describ- 
ing one of these pilgrimages, says: “To a 
piece of rusty iron considerable importance 
seems to have been attached ; it passed from 
one devotee to another with much ceremony. 
The form consisted in placing it three times 
across the head of the person to whom it was 
handed, and who went through the same 
ceremony with the next to him, with 
a short prayer—‘O Almighty God, as I 
have undertaken this journey by way of pil- 
grimage in and through a penitential spirit, 
in the first place I hope to render myself 
worthy of the favour I mean to ask, to avoid 
drunkenness and licentiousness, and hope to 
find favour in Thy sight. I therefore pay this 
tribute, and fulfil the promise I have made. 
I ask you, therefore, through the intercession 
of St. John, to grant me the following favour.’ 
(Here mention your ailment, the particular 
favour you stand in need of.) ‘I know how 
unworthy I am of being heard, but I resolve, 
with Thy gracious assistance, henceforward to 
render myself worthy of your favour. I im- 
plore this gift through the intercession of 
St. John, and the sufferings of Christ our 
Lord. Amen.’—N.B. You must be careful 
to avoid all excess in drinking, dancing in 
tents, for it is impossible for characters such 
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as these to find favour in the sight of God— 
and thus it circulated from one to the other. 
Fasting going there had formerly been the 
custom. The banks of the lake were the 
scenes of merry-making. Almost every tent 
had its piper, two or three young men and 
women dancing the jig.—Dyer’s British 
Popular Customs, 329, 330- 


COUNTY DONEGAL. 
STRANORLAR, ST. BRIGID’S WELL. 

Not far from the picturesque little village 
of Stranorlar, renowned as the last resting- 
place of Isaac Butt, the founder of the Home 
Rule movement, lies a calm, placid sheet of 
water known to the peasantry as Loch Lawne. 
In its southern side, about three feet from 
the pebbly shore, is the famous well of St. 
Brigid, surrounded by a mound of small 
white stones brought from almost every part 
of Ulster, and surmounted by pieces of linen, 
sticks, and crutches left by those who had 
the happiness of being cured by its healing 
waters. It has long been considered a pious 
custom for the pilgrim, on his first visit, to 
place three white stones on the ever-increas- 
ing mound. 

In the year 18—, the concourse of pilgcims 
being larger than usual, the owner of the 
estate in which the lake is situated, under 
pretence that his crops were in danger of 
being destroyed, closed all ingress to the 
holy well. The peasantry became excited. 
Threats were indulged in by some, petitions 
were made by others, but in vain. He was 
a man of gentle, but by times (as in the 
present instance) of stubborn manner. He 
knew no fear, and threats as well as petitions 
were entirely disregarded. For three months 
this hateful mandate was in force. 

One morning the inhabitants of Stranorlar 
awoke to find the following placard on the 
trunk of a large beech-tree, long used for 
public notices. It was signed by the owner of 
the estate—“ Free Access to St. Brigid’s Well.” 

Many were the suppositions of the pious 
villagers as to the cause of his relenting. 
Some said that his cattle were all dying, 
others that good St. Brigid had sent him a 
warning from heaven. Be this as it may, a 
great change had come over him: his tolera- 
tion was the wonder of all. Pilgrims might 
trample his oats, break his fences: he would 
only remark : “I will be nothing the poorer.” 


Sitting one evening by his blazing peat-fire 
many years after, he said to me: “I will tell 
you an incident that happened long years 
ago. . You were then a mere boy. One 
morning I found my fences thrown into the 
lake. I became angry, and falsely suspecting 
the pilgrims, I poured forth threats and 
curses against them, and closed all ingress 
to the well. I even determined to drain it 
by means of a channel connecting it with the 
lake. To accomplish this spiteful work I 
chose a clear moonlight night. Taking a 
gun and spade, I set out by the shortest 
route to the well. Judge of my surprise on. 
finding it illuminated as if by hundreds of 
candles! Trembling, I aimed my gun and 
fired. Not a light was extinguished—on the 
contrary, I seemed only to have increased 
the brilliancy of the scene. As I was paus- 
ing, not knowing whether to proceed to the 
well or return home, I saw a beautiful maiden 
rising, as it were, from the lake, attired in a 
long flowing white robe, girded by a blue 
sash. On her breast sparkled gems more 
dazzling than the sun. She glided as I have 
seen swallows, without touching the earth, 
and hovered over the well. No doubt it was 
St. Brigid.” 

He is dead now, but his son, who inherits 
his liberal spirit, has made an excellent road 
to St. Brigid’s Well. And the peasants there- 
abouts tell the strangers that linger on that 
romantic way the story I have told you.— 
S. D. in Ave Maria, Derry Journal, March 12, 
1885. 

7 LOUGH COLUMBKELLE, MILLFORD. - 

St. Columbkille had a hermitage in the 
lake, now called Lough Columbkelle, a little 
to the eastward of Ballaghnagalloglach 
[ Angiice, ford of the swordsmen], now Mill- 
ford. He lived on the fish he caught there ; 
but a pagan used to come and poach, not- 
withstanding that he was warned off time 
after time by the saint. At last one day the 
saint said: ‘You may catch three fish, but 
a devil a bit will you catch more if you fish 
from morning to night.” Since then anyone 
going to fish there will easily catch three fish, 
but never more.—/o/k-lore Journal, iv. 360. 


GARTAN. 
The O’Freels, whose territory, by the 
ancient map, lay about Gweedore and Gwee- 
barra, claim that an ancestor, Termear 
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O’Freel [O’Freel of the Sanctuary], built the 
church, made the well, and blessed the clay. 
When creating the well he struck the solid 
rock and said: “ Henceforth the water here 
will never fail, as the spring is supplied from 
the lake on the top of Muckish.”—Jdia. 


COUNTY DUBLIN. 


MONKSTOWN, JUGGY’S WELL. 

This is scarcely old enough to be folk-lore, 
the name of the well being only a little more 
than half a century old, but, at the same time, 
a record may prevent speculation hereafter. 

The following is the origin as given by an 
old coachman of my father: ‘ When I was 
a boy, before there was a railway in the 
country, everything for Kingstone, or, as it 
was then, Dunleary, was brought in carts 
along the Rock Road. At the bottom of 
Monkstown Hill, at the well, sat an old 
woman who used to get halfpence from the 
quality for taking the drags off the wheels of 
the carriages. When we were passing with 
the carts we always stopped to take a drink ; 
so the old woman got a jug, which she used 
to fill when she saw any of us coming. We 
got to call her Juggy, and generally had a 
halfpenny or a bit of bacca for her when we 
passed. Poor Juggy went when the railway 
was made—at least, I never saw her since ; 
but the name has stuck to the well.’ 

It is probable the name will always remain, 
as it is recorded on the Ordnance Map, and 
unless there is a record of its origin it will be 
a “ puzzleite”’—in fact, it is at the present 
time, as I have heard some curious pre- 
Christian derivations suggested.—/o/k-lore 
Journal, iv. 363. 


ST. JOHN’S WELL, DUBLIN. 

About a hundred yards from Kilmainham 
Prison, where the Dublin Invincibles were 
hanged, is the ancient well of St. John, to 
which an old tradition is attached that water 
taken therefrom on the eve of June 24 
possesses curative properties. This is firmly 
believed by many people, and quite 5,000 
assembled at the well on Tuesday, having 
made a pilgrimage there. It is regarded as 
essential that the water should be drawn 
before daylight on St. John’s Eve, and the 
pilgrims came provided with every class of 
vessel to bring away some of the precious 


fluid. The well is in a recess under a wall, 
and candles had to be used to light the 
people down the steps, the scene thus pre- 
sented being of a weird character. The 
people dispersed about three in the morn- 
ing.—[ 1888]. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Orebistoric Wan in Holderness. 
By THoMAS SHEPPARD. 


(Concluded from p. 44.) 
—_ 


ORE recently, near Pickering, a pile 
structure has been found. It is on 
the banks of the Costa, and though 
not in Holderness, it is at no very 

great distance, and as it is the most recent 
find of its kind we have had, a few words in 
reference to it may not be out of place here. 

Attention was first called to it by Mr. 
J. Spink at a meeting of the Yorkshire 
Geological Society at York. Specimens 
were then exhibited, consisting of pottery, 
bones, and implements, and there was little 
doubt that a dwelling of some kind had been 
discovered. Mr. Spink’s notes were sub- 
sequently published,* and since then the 
Hon. Cecil Duncombe, F.G.S., has given an 
account of the finds.t 

It appears that whilst a stream was being 
cleared out in the spring of 1893, Mr. 
Mitchelson, of the Hall, Pickering, noticed 
that some pieces of coarse pottery had been 
thrown out. Other finds were made, and 
subsequently four rows of piles were dis- 
covered in the vicinity, crossing the Costa 
at a distance of about 100 yards from each 
other. These rows of piles seem to converge 
upon a point forming the centre of a quasi- 
island, which it is thought represents the site 
of a group of lake dwellings. Excavations 
were made near the piles, and after pene- 
trating 1o inches of soil, 2 feet 6 inches of 


* Proc. Yorks. Geol.and Polyt. Soc., 1895, pp. 21-24. 

+ ‘‘ Evidence of Lake-dwellings on the Banks of 
the Costa, near Pickering, North Riding of York- 
shire,” Fourn. Anthrop. Institute, August and Novem- 
ber, 1898, pp. 150-154; see also the Naturalist, April, 
1899, p. I12. 
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stiff blue clay, and 6 feet of peat, an enormous 
heap of bones, broken pottery, etc., was 
found, resting on the Kimmeridge Clay, 
which evidently formed the beds of the 
ancient lakes in this locality. Seeing that 
in one excavation alone enough bones were 
obtained to fill a cart, it would seem that a 
find of no mean importance has been made. 
‘The bones include those of man, deer (three 
species), horse (a small variety), bos longifrons, 
sheep, goat, pig, wolf, fox, otter, beaver, voles 
(different kinds), and birds. The human 
bones consist of the remains of at least four 
individuals, and indicate that they were a 
short but muscular set of people. Strange 
to say, neither stone nor metal instruments 
of any kind were met with, and the pottery 
is thick and of a coarse type. The Hon. 
Cecil Duncombe considers that the dwellings 
are of very great age (earlier than the crannogs 
of Ireland and Scotland), and are referable 
to about the same date as the Ulrome Lake 
Dwellings ; certainly in each case the relics 
are covered by an enormous accumulation of 
peat. 

The same author also discusses the 
probable origin and antiquity of these 
ancient Pickering settlers at some length. 
Unfortunately, however, there seems at 
present very little data to work upon ; never- 
theless it is remarkable that the human re- 
mains should resemble each other in having 
belonged to exceptionally small individuals. 
The skeleton of an adult female shows that 
she could not have exceeded 4 feet 6 inches 
in height when alive, and the owner of the 
largest thigh-bone would not have stood more 
than 5 feet. It would be valuable to have 
the result of an examination of some human 
skulls from this place, and amongst future 
finds it is to be hoped some perfect ones 
may be secured. The Hon. C. Duncombe’s 
paper is illustrated by a plate showing “ frag- 
ments of coarse pottery, and of antlers and 
limb-bones of deer (Cervus), also perforated 
tines of antlers of red deer.” The finds are 
of great interest, and we trust Mr. Mitchelson 
and his friends will continue their investiga- 
tions, especially towards the “island”; the 
discoveries already made certainly warrant it. 

To return to Holderness. In addition to 
the evidence of prehistoric man as indicated 
by the lake-dwellings, we have some fine 
VOL. XXXVI. 


earthworks, some barrows, kitchen middens, 
etc., and implements and other objects found 
at different times in various parts of the 
district. 

The earthworks are at Skipsea Brough, a 
few miles north of Hornsea, and near Swine 
respectively. 

The mound and earthworks at Skipsea 
Brough are the finest of their kind that I am 
acquainted with. There is a central mound, 
and at some distance away a series of earth- 
works, these latter forming a segment of a 
circle, the centre of which is the large mound. 
The earthworks are situated to the west and 
south-west of the mound, the remaining part 
of the country being, at the time of their con- 
struction, an impassable swamp, consequently 
no further protection would be needed there. 
It is on the edge of this swamp, at Ulrome, 
that the lake-dwellings occur, and the site can 
be readily seen from the mound. 

The outer earthwork has a very high and 
steep face, with a moat at the bottom. 
Behind the mound is a flat platform, then 
another moat, followed by still another 
platform. Then comes a large open space, 
several acres in extent. In this the men, 
cattle, stores, etc., would be kept during 
troublesome times. Finally, there is the 
large central mound, which is surrounded by 
a well-constructed moat and outer mound. 

The most marvellous thing in connection 
with these earthworks is their enormous size. 
The central mound is about 70 feet high 
above the surrounding plain. It has a flat 
top, almost an acre in extent, and covers 
about five acres of ground. The distance 
from the mound to the farthest earthwork is 
about a quarter of a mile. From the bottom 
of the mound to the inner edge of the earth- 
works the enclosed space is about 220 yards 
in breadth. The outer rampart is quite half 
a mile in length. Its height varies, and in 
places exceeds that of the central mound. 

An enemy approaching these earthworks 
would experience no small amount of diffi- 
culty in taking them ; in fact, the place would 
be almost impregnable. After fording the 
outer moat, the steep slope of the high 
mound would have to be scaled. This, in 
all probability, would be surmounted by a 
stockade. After the flat platform behind the 
battlement had been traversed, another moat 
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would have to be crossed, another, though 
smaller, bank, and then the space between 
the outer earthworks and the inner mound. 
Finally another bank and moat would have 
to be surmounted before the steep sides of 
the central mound could be reached.* This 
artificial mound would also probably be 
surrounded by a stockade at the top, behind 
which, as a final retreat, the occupants would 
be situated. In this position, provided all 
the other earthworks had been taken by the 
enemy, the occupants would be fairly safe. 
It has been suggested that probably the 
occupiers of the adjacent lake-dwellings re- 
treated to the earthworks in times of 
disturbance. 

There can be little doubt that these earth- 
works were erected by the Britons. Poulson 
states that they are the work of Drogo de 
Brevere, one of the followers of William the 
Conqueror, to whom large tracts of land were 
granted. The probability is that Drogo, on 
finding such a magnificent stronghold already 
in existence, stationed himself there. He 
built a keep, the walls of which were of 
enormous thickness, upon the central mound. 
A small portion of the core of one of the 
walls of this keep still remains. It is made 
of large boulders from the coast cemented 
together. The greater part of the structure, 
unfortunately, has been carted away and 
broken up for repairing roads. Other minor 
alterations might also have been made in 
Norman times, but the general arrangement 
of the earthworks is absolute proof of their 
being of British age. Besides, British im- 
plements have been found on this sitet Of 
course it must be borne in mind that Holder- 
ness is dotted over with morainic hills of 
gravel, and probably one or more of these 
were utilized for the construction of the 
Skipsea earthworks, but even then the 
planning, digging, and erection of the em- 
bankments, moats, and mound is a work of 
such enormous magnitude that we cannot 
but marvel at it, having regard to the 
primitive implements and.means the builders 

* Poulson suggests that probably this space would 
be flooded in cases of necessity. 

+ Amongst others, Dr. Evans, in the Hull 
Quarterly for April, 1886, records the finding of a 
fine socketed bronze celt, close to the outer en- 


trenchment. Mr. T. Boynton, of Bridlington, has 
some similar specimens from the same locality. 





had at their disposal. Yet these are the 
people spoken of by some historians as “a 
savage and barbarous people.” The so- 
called “ Danes’ Dyke,” which runs. right 
across Flamboro Headland, not many miles 
to the north, and which is admittedly of 
British date, is another fine example of their 
engineering skill. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Skipsea 
mounds were erected about 2,000 years ago, 
they are still in a remarkably good state of 
preservation, so much so that it is quite an 
easy matter to prepare a restored plan of 
them. 

In many respects the structures at Skipsea 
resemble the mound and earthworks known 
as the “‘castles” at Barrow Haven, on the 
Lincolnshire side of the Humber. The 
latter, however, are on a much smaller scale, 
but their general plan and appearance suggests 
that they were built by the same people and 
are of the same age.* 

The other Holderness earthworks I refer to 
are near Swine. They are respectively Castle 
Hill and Giant’s Hill. The latter is a small 
mound near the church, and is not of much 
importance, though probably of British age. 
Castle Hill, however, is much larger. It is 
situated on the west side of the railway-line 
between Sutton and Swine. In shape it is 
oval. There is a central mound, surrounded 
by a moat and embankment. It is now 
covered with trees, though in winter, when 
there is no foliage on them, the outline of the 
hill can be fairly well ascertained. Un- 
fortunately the hill has been excavated to a 
considerable extent for the gravel of which it 
is composed. 

It is very probable that originally the 
mound was a natural hill, and it has been 
excavated and modified to meet the require- 
ments of its builders. The gravel would be 
on the spot, and would not require carrying 
any great distance. 

There are other earthworks of less definite 
shape in the vicinity. Some of these are 
probably Roman. Several Roman relics 
have been found on them. 

There are still other earthworks in Holder- 
ness, but of their precise age and the purpose 

* A good plan of these earthworks can be found 


in A Picturesque Tour to Thornton Monastery,-etc., by 
J. Greenwood, Hull, 1835, p. 34. 
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for which they were erected there is some 
doubt. A short time ago Mr. J. R. Mortimer, 
of Driffield, showed some of us an interesting 
structure known as Beald Hill, near Brandes- 
burton. This is in a field on level ground. 
It is about 3 feet high, and has a flat top. It 
covers a large area,* and is of peculiar shape. 
There is a central ridge, and joined to each 
end is a crescent-shaped ridge, the points of 
the crescents pointing away from the centre 
of the structure. The shape of the hill 
might be compared with that of an orna- 
mental capital )-(. 

Mr. Mortimer, who is an authority on the 
antiquities of the district, is of opinion that it 
is an early Anglo-Saxon moot hill. If this is 
so, it hardly comes within the scope of this 
paper, but in any case I consider it well 
worth mentioning. “Beald” means “a 
sheltered place for cattle in a field, afforded 
by trees or a hedgeside.”t This name, how- 
ever, in no way indicates the age of the 
structure, as it may have been given to it at 
any time subsequent to its erection. When 
built it would probably be in a boggy tract 
of land, and could only be used at a com- 
paratively recent period as a cattle shelter. 

Tumuli, or, as they are better known 
locally, “‘ barrows,” are not of very frequent 
occurrence in Holderness, for the reasons 
explained at the commencement of these 
notes, the greater part of the land being 
under water. In the neighbourhood of 
Spurn Point there is an interesting group of 
barrows ; they are principally situated round 
Kilnsea Beacon. They were first noticed 
by the late Dr. H. B. Hewetson, of Leeds, 
who spent a great part of his time in the 
district. The four or five mounds are now 
on the shore-line, and are continually being 
assailed by the waters of the North Sea. 
Occasionally an extra strong sea will wash 
part of one of them away, and on such occa- 
sions pieces of urns, flint flakes, and other 
relics are washed out. Three years ago, in 
company with Dr. Hewetson, I visited these 
tumuli, and made an examination of the 
various relics obtained from them, which 
were in his museum at Easington. The 


* Its dimensions are, roughly: central ridge 
47 yards long, length of each crescent about 4 
yards, width of ridge about 7 yards. 

+ Holderness Glossary, 1877, p. 27. 





pottery was of a very typical kind, and 
resembled very much the urns found in the 
wold barrows. It includeda large food-vase, 
with remains of bones, etc., still intact, and 
two smaller urns, one of these latter being 
well marked with the “ herring - bone ” 
pattern. There were also other urns, in 
fragments. 

The barrows were composed of the clay 
from the vicinity, but they were very com- 
pact, and with difficulty could be excavated. 
In the clay were large quantities of flint 
flakes, some of no definite shape, others 
obviously “ wasters,’’ and occasionally a fairly 
well-formed “scraper” was found. No 
human bones have been obtained from the 
tumuli. Whether the bodies had been 
cremated and the ashes buried with some 
of the urns, or in hollows in the tumuli, or 
whether the bones had rotted entirely away, 
could not be ascertained. I should hardly 
think the latter likely to be the case. 

In the clay at low-water mark, at a con- 
siderable distance from the cliffs, was a 
peculiar structure, which was probably the 
remains of a large tumulus. There was a 
hole in the centre, which Mr. Mortimer 
informs me contained two skeletons, placed 
end to end, and enclosed in basket-work. 
This was surrounded by clay, and then a 
circle of flat burnt stones surrounded the 
whole. This resembled a small pavement, 
about 1 foot wide. The whole of the mound 
proper had been washed away many years 
ago, and I regret that no record of its con- 
tents appears to have been kept. 

The substratum in the vicinity of the 
tumuli is peat, and in it several bones of 
deer, Bos longifrons, etc., have been found. 
This peat is exposed on the beach for some 
considerable distance along the coast at this 
point. Whilst walking over it, about 20 feet 
to the east of one of the barrows, I observed 
the bones of a human foot sticking out of 
the black peaty clay, sole uppermost. With 
the assistance of Mr. England, of Easington, 
and other willing helpers, the skeleton was 
carefully extracted, bone by bone. It had 
evidently originally been thrown into a hole 
in the peat and buried, little care having 
been taken in its burial. It was laid back 
uppermost, with the arms bent under it, and 
the legs bent over on its back. A flint core, 
L2 
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from which several flakes had been struck, 
was found under the abdomen, and one or 
two very rough flakes at its left side. Strange 
to say, no skull was buried with it. This 
could not have been washed away by the 
sea, as, with the exception of the legs, the 
whole skeleton was buried about 2 feet in 
the peat. The cervical vertebra were care- 
fully extracted one by one, and it was much 
to our surprise, on reaching the “axis,” that 
no more remains were forthcoming. This 
would seem to indicate that the body had 
been decapitated before burial. The bones 


fon sf antivut’ ongt 
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are very black through their long contact 
with the peat, and they belonged to an indi- 
vidual of small stature. ‘The absence of the 
skull is unfortunate ; but the nearness of the 
bones to the tumulus, and the presence of 
the flints, point to the fact that it is in some 
way connected with the burial in the mound. 
In some instances of British burials there is 
evidence that slaves, horses, etc., were killed 
and buried with the chief. Whether we 
have a case of this sort or not at Easington 
we cannot say. 

There are also some kitchen middens— 
extensive accumulations of oyster-shells and 





other refuse—on the Humber side near 
Kilnsea, which I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of carefully examining. The heap is 
parallel with the Humber for some distance. 
There is some doubt as to its age, but I 
possess the lower part of a Roman vase 
which Mr. J. Burton, of Horbury, found in 
it in the summer of 1898. 

A description of the various scattered 
relics found in Holderness will not occupy 
much space. Of course, it would be impos- 
sible to enumerate them all. Several objects 
have been found by labourers and others in 





the villages, and have been hoarded up in 
their homes as “‘curios,’’ and eventually lost. 
To the scientific world such might as well 
never have been found. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the 
finds is the ancient model of a boat and 
warrior crew found at Roos Carrs, near 
Withernsea, so long ago as 1836. These are 
now preserved in the Hull Museum. The 
following is the description given by Poul- 
son :* 

“In the year 1836 some labourers, who 
were employed in cleaning a dike or ditch, 
* History of Holderness, vol. ii., pp. 99-100. 
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which had been tnade some years previously, 
in a field belonging to Mr. John Bilton, in 
Roos Carrs, west of the mill, discovered, 
about 6 feet below the surface, in a bed of 
blue clay, a group of figures, rudely carved 
in wood, and as rudely put together. The 
base or foundation of the group being a 
serpent, on the back of which were eight 
huinan figures, fixed by the feet into holes 
bored in the figure of the serpent, which was 
bent so as somewhat to resemble the shape 
of a canoe or boat, the head of the snake 
forming the prow, and having eyes of small 
pieces of quartz. The figures were closely 
crowded, and nearly similar, the only differ- 
ence being in their height. Each figure 
represented a warrior, apparently entirely 
naked, armed with a club, and carrying two 
round shields, a larger and a smaller one; 
the eyes of each warrior being, like those of 
the serpent, formed of small pieces of quartz. 
An accurate drawing of one of these groups 
has been submitted to some learned and 
leading antiquaries, none of whom, however, 
have been able to say exactly what is alluded 
to by these rude and curious relics of a bar- 
barous age ; but they are generally supposed 
to have been left in commemoration of the 
descent of one of those piratical hordes who, 
in former times, poured in from Scandinavia 
upon different parts of the English coast, and 
carried into the interior the most horrible 
devastation by fire and sword. The serpent 
is evidently allegorical, and is by some sup- 
posed to allude to the ship which brought 
the pirates over ; by others, to their leader. 
Perhaps both surmises are in some degree 
correct.” 

From the narrator’s account, the boat and 
figures are supposed to have been placed in 
a box. Poulson, in his book, figures one 
warrior, with two shields and a club. A 
paper by the Rev. George Dodds, D.D., sub- 
sequently appeared in the Religuary.* This 
is accompanied by a woodcut, showing four 
of the figures. The paper commences by 
quoting Poulson’s description, the remainder 
being the author’s views as to the theological 
significance of the find. With this, how- 
ever, we need not concern ourselves at 
present. 

The photograph which accompanies this 


* Vol. xi., pp. 203-207. 


article has been kindly lent for the purpose 
by Mr. William Stevenson, and gives as good 
an idea of the nature of the find as is pos- 
sible. It is now in the possession of the 
Hull Literary and Philosophical Society. 
Underneath the photograph are the words, 
“Ideal restoration of ancient boat and 
warrior crew, carved in wood, found at Roos 
in Holderness, Yorkshire, remains of which 
are in the Hull Museum. W. Stevenson, 
1893”; and on the back is the following 
description, in Mr. Stevenson’s handwriting : 

“This restoration has been carried out by 
photography. The existing figures were 
photogra’d, and a number of copies were 
printed off; a number of figures and shields 
were thus obtained, out of which the restora- 
tion was built up on a cardboard, which, 
when completed, was photographed, with 
this result. ‘The late Lord Londesborough 
stated that the existing figures were worth 
more than all the rest of the Hull collection, 
as they were unique. The authority for the 
position of the shields is the early drawing 
in Poulson’s History of Holderness, vol. ii., 
p. 101, published in 1841, which shows one 
figure only. The artist, hearing there were 
originally eight figures, and finding eight 
holes in the shortened boat, inserted the two 
legs in one hole. The club he found at the 
back of the top of the small shield could not 
have been in its original position, as the end 
of the right arm is bored for its reception. 
The position of the body-shield is in con- 
formity with the figures when they arrived 
at the Hull Museum, when the only remain- 
ing shield was removed to the left arm of 
one of the figures. The exaggeration of the 
organs of reproduction was peculiar to early 
man in Europe; in this case, seeing there 
are no deep sides to the boat, it may only 
be allusive to the shields being hung upon 
the gunwales. Vide the Viking ship, and 
the Bayeaux tapestry.” 

With regard to the age of the object, there 
is no satisfactory evidence. It is doubtless 
of great antiquity, having regard to its 
peculiar construction, and to the fact that 
it was buried at a depth of 6 feet below the 
surface. For this reason, and the fact that 
it is unique, it has been included in these 
notes. 

I have recently heard of a square wooden 
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object, with some upright pieces of wood 
upon it, having been found in the same 
place a short while ago. I have, however, 
been unable to get any definite information 
about the find. 

Stone, bronze, and other implements, as 
might be expected, are occasionally picked 
up in Holderness. I have already referred 
to a bone implement and bronze axe-heads 
having been found at Skipsea, and to a 
bronze spear-head and other relics from the 
~ Ulrome lake-dwelling. Two or three hoards 
of bronze implements have been found. “In 
a bank forming part of some extensive earth- 
works in this township [South Skirlaugh], a 
large quantity of celts, spear-heads, sword- 
blades, etc., of a mixed metal like brass, 
were discovered in 1809.”* I understand 
there are some bronze sword-blades in the 
York Museum, which may be from this 
hoard, and there is a socketed celt in the 
Hull Museum labelled ‘“Skirlaugh.” Mr. 
Mortimer informs me that in 1852 no less than 
thirty-five bronze celts were found together at 
Sproatley. With one exception, all were of 
the socketed type, with a small lug. Some 
of these were bought for a museum at Pock- 
lington. The Rev. Canon Greenwell, F.R.S., 
informs me that he has ten from this hoard. 
Mr. Cawkell, of Hull, has other three, which 
I have had an opportunity of examining. 
Two are socketed, and the other is of a 
different type; it has two grooves, one on 
each side, along which the split haft fitted. 
There is also a small lug to secure it to the 
haft. This specimen was sent to Leeds, 
and whilst there one end was filed off in 
order to test its genuineness! Another find 
of a similar kind was made at Lowthorpe in 
1843, when twelve bronze celts and two por- 
tions of a large sword were obtained whilst 
digging a drain. 

A bronze celt has been found at Brandes- 
burton Barf, and Mr. Mortimer has recently 
acquired a fine one from Nafferton, and also 
a “‘ winged ” celt from the same place. The 
Rev. Canon Maddock, M.A., F.G.S., pos- 
sesses one which was dug up in the brick- 
pits at Winestead. A similar specimen was 
dug up about sixty years ago at Sproatley, 
whilst a drain was being cut past Amen 


* Shehan and Whellan’s History and Topography 
of the City of York, etc., 1856, vol. ii., p. 393. 





Field. <A large celt, cast in solid bronze, 
and weighing 2} lbs, I have recently 
examined. It is 64 iriches long, and has a 
cutting-edge nearly 4 inches long. This 
specimen was unearthed at Burstwick in 
1842. Mr. T. Boynton has also several 
bronze weapons and implements from variqus 
parts of Holderness. The most recent find 
of this character was made a short time ago 
in the upper part of the Burstwick gravel-pit. 
It is a socketed celt, and is covered with a 
fine smooth coat of patina. This is now in 
my possession.* 

Stone celts are also occasionally found, 
and are in the possession of different col- 
lectors. Mr.. Mortimer has some in his 
museum at Driffield, and Mr. T. Boynton, 
of Bridlington, has others. On a recent 
excursion of the Hull Geological Society into 
central Holderness (to Leven and Brandes- 
burton) two fine specimens were purchased. 
These had been picked up from the fields. 

At Burstwick some time ago a very large 
stone hammer and axe combined was found 
whilst ploughing. This is in the possession 
of Mr. Fred. Blenkin. It is 10? inches long, 
and 33 inches broad, and the whole in the 
centre is about 1 inch in diameter. 

Then there are large numbers of querns, 
or hand-mills for grinding corn. In Holder- 
ness they were frequently made from beach 
boulders. I have a pair from the neighbour- 
hood of Withernsea. The lower stone is a 
granite boulder, and the upper one is of 
basalt. There are also several others in the 
possession of other people. These querns, 
of course, may be of almost any date from 
prehistoric to, comparatively speaking, recent 
times. Mr. Mortimer teJls me that he has 
found them in tumuli on the Wolds occa- 
sionally, and they would, therefore, appear 
to have been in use in British times. Being 
practically indestructible, and of large size, 
they are found in fair numbers. They are 
very frequently built into walls. 

And now I must bring my notes to a 
close. I have endeavoured, as far as pos- 
sible, to give a fairly comprehensive and 
complete account of all the prehistoric 
objects found in Holderness, and of the 
structures erected by the prehistoric inhabi- 


* See Trans. Hull Sci. and Field Nat. Club, vol. i., 
part 2, 1899, pp. 52-54. 
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tants. "Whether these people were “ wild 
and savage barbarians” or not I will leave 
the reader to judge. Several of the objects 
I have referred to have been described pre- 
viously, but usually in out-of-the-way publi- 
cations. I have summarized and quoted 
references to these descriptions, and added 
to them such extracts from my own note- 
books as I thought might be of value, in the 
hope that in its present form this paper may 
be of service to students of the fascinating 
science of archeology. 





jotes on the eum bistory of 
Manifold-writers 
and Copping-machines. 
By G. L. APPERSON. 


T the present day we have various 
kinds of apparatus—usually bear- 
ing fancy names ending in “style” 
or “graph”’—in use for the purpose 

of multiplying copies of written papers. For 
obtaining additional copies at the time of 
writing there is the carbonized paper so 
familiar in shops and elsewhere ; while for 
office use there are substantial copying- 
presses. All this variety of method and 
apparatus is the growth of two and a half 
centuries. Manifold-writers and copying- 
machines are somewhat humdrum, mechani- 
cal things ; but it may not be uninteresting 
to trace, as well as we can, their growth and 
development. 

The earliest attempts to produce what was 
called ‘double writing ” seem to have been 
made towards the middle of the seventeenth 
century. It was atime of great social and 
national disturbance and upheaval ; but 
political and social earthquakes never disturb 
the serenity of the philosopher or the in- 
ventor, and so it is not surprising to hear of 
‘a machine for “ writing double” being made 
and talked about in 1648—just the year 
before the execution of King Charles I. 

Sir William Petty, an inventive genius 
who dabbled in many branches of scientific 
‘inquiry, obtained exclusive privileges for the 
‘exercise of and control over his newly 








invented system of double-writing by letters 
patent which were granted March 16, 1648. 
These assigned him a monopoly in his instru- 
ment, and liberty of using it for a term of 
fourteen years. During this period anyone 
who practised the art of double-writing by 
means of any instrument whatsoever, without 
having obtained a license from Petty, or his 
assigns, was liable to a penalty of £100. 
This was a sweeping kind of protection ; but 
the inventor used his privileges with modera- 
tion, for the price of a license was five 
shillings, while the instrument itself cost only 
half a crown—at least, these were the prices 
when the machine became known. Soon 
after its introduction the price would appear 
to have been higher, or at least variable. 
In a short-lived antiquarian magazine which 
appeared a good many years ago Mr. J. H. 
Round printed a quaintly phrased (and spelt) 
extract from the Perfect Diurnall of May 12, 
1648, part of which was as follows : 

“We once before mentioned the art of 
double-writing, and we are desired for better 
satisfaction to give you this further account 
of it now. That there is invented an instru- 
ment of small bignes and price, easily made, 
and very durable; whereby with an houres 
practice, one may write two copies of the 
same thing at once, on a book or parchment 
as well as on paper, and in any character 
whatsoever, of great advantage to Lawers, 
scriveners, merchants, schollars, registers, 
clarkes, etc. It saving the labour of exami- 
nation, discovering or preventing falsifica- 
tions, and performing the whole business of 
writing as with ease and speed, so with 
privacy also. Approved in its use and 
feasibility by an Ordinance of both Houses 
of Parliament.” Inquirers for further par- 
ticulars were referred to the inventor at his 
lodging, “nexte doore to the wite Bear in 
Lothbury. Where note that for hast’ning 
the discovery, the price whereof will be 
greater or lesse according as men come in 
soon or late for the same.” Most of this 
announcement was simply copied from the 
Parliamentary Ordinance, dated April 6, 
1648; but in the latter the “‘wite Bear” 
becomes the ‘‘ White Boare.” 

In the same year the inventor issued a 
** Declaration ” concerning his newly-devised 
art, in which he gave reasons for making use 
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of it, and announced also “ Time, Manner, 
and Price, of the discovery of the said Art.” 
The secret was to be kept for various reasons 
for some months, but Petty promised to 
meet all purchasers and license-holders in 
some convenient place, where all should 
receive a printed paper explaining “both by 
words and figures, the fabrike, use and appli- 
cation of all and each part of the Instrument, 
and such as have paid for Instruments shall 
there receive them, and there will I also give 
a week’s constant attendance to resolve all 
difficulties arising to the lesse nimble appre- 
hensions in the practice of the Art.” On 
what principle the instrument was con- 
structed, or in what way it was worked, are 
points on which I have been unable to obtain 
any information. 

It is probable that Petty's “art” involved 
the use of copying-ink, which was then a 
novelty. One day towards the end of 
November, 1655, Mr. Evelyn caHed on Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib, whom he describes as a 
public-spirited and ingenious person, who 
had propagated many useful things and arts, 
but who is now remembered chiefly as the 
triend of Milton. Mr. Hartlib showed his 
visitor various curiosities, and told him of 
others (for he was “very communicative”), 
including “an inke that would give a dozen 
copies, moist sheets of paper being press’d 
on it, and remaine perfect.” But Sir William 
Petty’s art was to produce the duplicate, not 
by subsequently pressing copies, but at the 
same time of writing as the original. 

It was no doubt to Petty’s invention that 
Fuller referred in his sermon on the ‘Grand 
Assizes.” ‘There is still,” he said, ‘‘a 
Prgect propounded on the Royall Exchange 
in London, wherein one offers (if meeting 
with proportionable encouragement for his 
paines), so ingeniously to contrive the matter, 
that every Letter written, shall with the same 
paines of the Writer instantly render a 
double impression, besides the Originall ; 
each of which Inscript (for Transcript I can- 
not properly tearme it) shall be as faire and 
full, as lively and legible as the Originall. 
Whether this will ever be really effected, or 
whether it will prove an Adortive, as most 
Designes of this nature, Time will tell. Sure 
I am, if performed, it will be very beneficiall 
for Merchants, who generally keepe Dupii- 


cates of their Letters to their Correspon- 
dents.” 

From this passage it would appear, not 
only that Fuller was somewhat sceptical as 
to the practicability of double-writing, so 
called, but that there had been more than 
one attempt to make such an instrument as 
Sir William Petty claimed to have invented. 
Whether Petty’s appliance came into general 
use for a while, or whether it proved abor- 
tive, as Fuller evidently anticipated it would, — 
I cannot say. I have not met with any other 
allusion to it. 

The next invention of this kind was a 
“ writing-engine,” as it was called, made by 
one George Ridpath. Ridpath’s name is 
familiar to students of early eighteenth cen- 
tury history. He played many parts in the 
course of a somewhat chequered career. At 
one time he was a vigorous pamphleteer, 
and in 1687: published a new method of 
shorthand. Later, in Queen Anne’s day, he 
was a journalist of some notoriety. He 
edited, or rather wrote, the Flying Post, a 
Whig paper, and Pope, in a note to a line 
in the Duncitad— 


There Ridpath, Roper, cudgell’d might ye view— 


brackets him with Abel Roper, author of a 
Tory journal called the Post Boy. The poet 
says they were the authors of “ two scandalous 
papers on different sides, for which they 
equally and alternately deserved to be 
cudgelled, and were so.” Swift has a refer- 
ence to Ridpath in the Journal to Stella. 
Under date October 28, 1712, he complains 
of “these devils of Grub Street rogues. .. . 
We have the dog under prosecution, but 
Bolingbroke is not active enough; but I 
hope to swinge him. He is a Scotch rogue, 
one Ridpath. They get out upon bail, and 
write on. We take them again, and get 
fresh bail; so it goes round.” When 
George I. came to the throne, Ridpath’s 
adventures came to an end, for he was made 
one of the patentees for serving the Commis- 
sioners of the Customs in Scotland with 
stationery wares. He died February 5, 1726, 
and, curiously enough, his whilom opponent, 
and colleague in Dunciad fame, Abel Roper, 
died on the same day. 

Ridpath invented his “ writing-engine” in 
the earlier days of his career. The earliest 
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notice of it of which I am aware occurs in 
the following advertisement in John Dunton’s 
Athenian Mercury of April 9, 1695: “The 
Writing Engine, for taking several copies of 
the same thing at once, invented by Mr. 
Geo. Ridpath, being now brought to perfec- 
tion by the assistance of Mr. Alexander 
Urwin, Clock-maker in St. Martin’s Lane, 
over against the Church, such as have occa- 
sion for any of the said Engines may see the 
same at Mr. George Ridpath’s, at the Blue 
Ball in Little Newport Street, near Leicester- 
fields, and be accommodated, according to 
agreement, with Engines for 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 
copies.” It is impossible now to say exactly 
upon what principle the “ engine ” was con- 
structed, but from a passage in John Dunton’s 
Life and Errors it would appear that the 
machine had a separate pen for each copy, 
and that the whole contrivance was worked 
by treadle-action. Referring to Ridpath, 
Dunton says: “ It was this ingenious gentle- 
man that invented the Polygraphy, or Writing 
Engine, by which one may with great facility 
write two, four, six, or more copies of any 
one thing upon so many different sheets of 
paper at once. This Writing Engine is like- 
wise attended with this advantage, that, being 
moved by the foot while the hand guides the 
Pens, it keeps the whole body in warmth and 
exercise, which prevents many of the usual 
inconveniences of a sedentary life, besides 
the time which the engine saves in dis- 
patch.” 

Ralph Thoresby, who had as strong a 
passion for curiosities as Mr. Samuel Pepys 
had for sight-seeing of every kind, when he 
was in London in May, 1712, called to see 
Mr. Ridpath, and noted that he was “ pleased 
with his ingenious invention of an instrument 
that, by guiding of one pen, makes four 
copies of the same sheet.” This mention of 
one pen is hard to reconcile with Dunton’s 
description of the machine, with one hand 
guiding the “pens”; but it is possible that 
one pen actually touched by the operator in 
some way governed the action of the others. 
I have found no other allusions to Ridpath’s 
“engine”; it was probably too cumbrous to 
be of much practical utility. 

According to the Mew English Dictionary 
a copying-machine was first patented in 1780 
by Mr. James Watt, and it was probably one 
VOL, XXXVI. 


of these contrivances to which Pastor Moritz 
refers in his well-known Zravels in England 
in 1782. “I saw for the first time, at Mr. 
Wendeborn’s,” he says, “a very useful 
machine, which is little known in Germany, 
or at least not much used. This is a press 
in which, by means of very strong iron 
springs, a written paper may be printed on 
another blank paper, and you thus save your- 
self the trouble of copying, and at the same 
time multiply your own handwriting. Mr. 
Wendeborn makes use of this machine every 
time he sends manuscripts abroad, of which 
he wishes to keep a copy. This machine 
was of mahogany, and cost pretty high.” 
Pastor Moritz does not mention the essential 
point—how the “ printing ” was effected, but 
probably it was simply by the insertion of a 
sheet of carbonized paper. 

Another machine of a similar kind was 
invented about the same time or a little later 
by Ralph Wedgwood. Mr. Joseph Planta, 
writing to Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in 
October, 1809,* says: ‘‘ Thinking it neces- 
sary to keep a copy of my letter, I am 
scribbling away upon a machine invented by 
a Mr. Wedgwood, and which makes two 
copies at once.” The late Mr. Robert 
Roberts, of Boston, possessed and described 
one of these Wedgwood machines.t On the 
first cover was a pink label bearing a large 
royal arms above the following inscription : 
“*Stylographic Manifold Writer. Nocto, via, 
manu and penna Polygraphs. Manufactured 
by Ralph Wedgwood, junior, son and suc- 
cessor to the Patentee. Wholesale and 
Retail, 345, Oxford Street, London.” Inside 
the cover, on pink paper, were directions in 
both English and French for using the 
writer ; and another pink label on the inside 
of the end cover contained a list of ‘* Inven- 
tions founded on R. Wedgwood’s Patent.” 
These included “‘ Nocto-Polygraphs ” for the 
use of the blind, “ Via-Polygraphs” for use 
in the open air or when travelling, and so 
forth. ‘All these inventions,” says the 
advertisement, in conclusion, “equally em- 
brace the advantage of expedition, secresy, 
portableness (both in thé machine itself and 
the ink made use of), and durability of 
pens.” 

* Notes and Queries, 8th Series, xi., 226, 


+ Ibid., p. 337. 
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Headington Cross, Drfordshire. 


By W. Henry JEwitr. 
—— 


"HIS ancient cross, standing near the 

| south porch of the church, is ap- 
parently, so far as the lower portion 

is concerned, of the fifteenth cen- 

tury, and consists (or, rather, did consist) of 
a tapering octagonal column, having at the 
angles small slender shafts with base mould- 
ings, and placed upon a pedestal, also 
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octagonal, raised on three steps, and orna- 
mented on each side by a quatrefoil within a 
square panel. The head, unfortunately blown 
down in one of the gales of last winter (1898- 
1899), is of later date, being a restoration 
either of Philip and Mary, or of the Laudian 
revival. It was formerly surmounted by a 
small cross, and had on the western face, 
here shown, a crucifix with the letters inRI 
above, and on either side the sun and moon, 
the whole enclosed in a square panel. I 
have heard that on the eastern face there 


was a figure of the Blessed Virgin, but I 
cannot say that I ever saw it; the crucifix 
I remember right well, and it was some seven 
or eight years ago distinctly traceable. The 
whole structure is now, as shown in the 
sketch, very much decayed and defaced, but 
a slightly-restored representation is given in 
Parkers Architectural Antiquities in the 
Neighbourhood of Oxford, published in 1846. 

This is, I think, the only ancient church- 
yard cross remaining in the immediate 
vicinity. In the neighbouring village of 
Marston was one taken down to mend the 
churchyard wall in the year 1830, about 
which time another cross in the village was 
also destroyed for purposes of road repair. 
The steps and shaft of a cross still remain on 
the village green at Wood Eaton, a couple of 
miles away; as also at Garsington, on the 
other side of Shotover Hill, is one in a similar 
position. 

The old church of Headington, with its 
beautiful Norman chancel arch and quaint 
king-posts to the nave roof, is well known, 
but, alas, how changed! It had formerly 
in the north wall of the chancel some closed 
arches, said to be Saxon, which is very 


.possible, as King Ethelred is known to have 


had a residence here, the memory of which 
is preserved in the orchard still known as the 
Court Close, and in my early days there was 
a well there known as King Alfred’s. How- 
ever, 


There was a modern Goth, I mean a Gothic 

Bricklayer of Babel, called an architect, 

Brought to survey these grey walls, which, though 
so thick, 

Might have from time acquired some slight defect ; 

Who after rummaging the (building) through thick 

And thin, produced a plan whereby to erect 

New buildings of correctest conformation, 

And throw down old, which he called restoration. 


The old wall, which had stood perhaps a 
thousand years, was pierced and destroyed 
to form an organ chamber and vestry, the 
old king-post roof gave way to a modern 
specimen in pitch-pine, and the old oak 
seats to stained and varnished pine benches, 
though it is fair to add that one seat remains 
in the vestry. 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.] 


A RarE black-letter book, in which may be found 
the first suggestion of the phonograph, says the 
Atheneum, will be sold at Sotheby’s on March 2. 
It is John Hart's Orthographie, which contains ‘‘ the 
due order and reason, howe to write or paint 
thimage of mannes voice, most like to the life or 
nature.” It was ptblished by W. Seres in 1569. 
The author was Chester Herald, and the preface 
was reprinted entire by Mr. Hazlitt in 1874. The 
British Museum copy has some manuscript cor- 
rections, and the Orthographie itself was reprinted in 
1850. 


The late Sir William Fraser's Pi collection of 
“H.B.’s” political caricatures and portraits of 
Speakers, which were lately placed in the House of 
Commons, did not by any means exhaust the list 
of his benefactions either to Parliament or to the 
various institutions with which he was associated. 
To the House of Lords the deceased baronet be- 
queathed his collection of Gillray’s caricatures in 
eleven folio volumes, the sword of the first Duke of 
Marlborough to the guard-room of the Scots’ 
Guards at St. James’s Palace, Thackeray’s chair to 
the Travellers’ Club, Nelson's sword to the Senior 
United Service Club, Byron’s sofa to the Garrick 
Club, Dickens's chair to the Athenzum Club, the 
MS. of Gray's Elegy to Eton College, the MS. of 
Scott’s Marmion to the Advocates’ Library in Edin- 
burgh, and twelve volumes of Holland’s caricatures 
for the use of the officers of the Queen’s Infantry 
Guard in London. 
ay 


Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot announces for publication, 
through Mr. Heinemann, The Mysteries of Chron- 
ology, dealing with the dates of the Introduction 
into Europe (1) of the Christian Era; (2) of the 
terms Anno Incarnationis Dominice, Anno Domini, 
and A.D.; (3) of Arabic Numerals. The book will 
also treat of the dates of British Sovereigns, of the 
Early Chronicles, Early Records, Newspapers, 
Bayeux Tapestry, etc. 


6 
Among the books in preparation at the Clarendon 
Press may be mentioned the following: Celtic Folk- 
love, Welsh and Manx, by John Rhys, M.A.; A 
Translation into Modern English of King Alfred's O.E. 
Version of Boethius, by W. J. Sedgefield, M.A. ; 
King Horn, edited by Joseph Hall, M.A.; The 
Complete Works of john Gower, edited from the 
MSS., with Introductions, Notes, and Glossaries, 
by G. C. Macaulay, M.A., vols. ii. and iii. (English 
Works) ; The Canon of Chaucer, by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D.; The Alfred Jewel, by John Earle, M.A. 
(small 4to., with illustrations); Asser'’s Life of 
Alfred, edited by W. H. Stevenson, M.A. 





SALES. 
Messrs. Hopeson included the following in their 
sale last week: Ravenscroft’s ‘‘ Briefe Discourse of 
the True Use of Charact’ring the Degrees of Per- 









fection in Music, 1614" (exceedingly scarce), £39; 
Shelley’s ‘‘Laon and Cythna,” uncut, 1818, £13; 
Rogers’s ‘‘Italy,’’ proof, £4; Orme’s “ Military 
and Naval Anecdotes,” £5 2s. 6d.; ‘ Norfolk 
Archeology,” 15 vols., £11 1os. ; ‘‘ Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund,” 20 vols., £9; ‘‘ Book-Prices Current,” 
13 vols. (the first five in numbers), {11 17s.— 
Athene@um, January 20. 
aN) 2 

Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HODGE con- 
cluded yesterday the sale of the library of the late 
Sir Monier Monier-Williams, Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit at Oxford, the library of the late Rev. H. 
Cadwallader Adams, and other properties. The 
principal lots of note were as follows: The Calcutta 
Review, complete from the commencement in 1884 
to October, 1898, tor vols, £22 15s. (Quaritch) ; 
‘‘ Bibliotheca Indica,” a collection of Oriental 
works published under the superintendence of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 44 separate works, 
£11 5s. (Luzac); Sir Thomas Urquhart, “ Epi- 
grams Divine and Moral,” 1646; Hill’s ‘* Profitable 
Art of Gardening,” 1574, etc., in one volume, £20 
(Ellis) ; ‘‘ Biblia Sacra Latina,” a fine copy of the 
edition printed at Basil by Rodt and Richel, about 
1740-41, with remarkable large ornamental initials, 
£15 tos. (Tinkler) ; and R. Kipling, ‘‘ Turnovers,”’ 
from the Civil and Military Gazette,January to June, 
1888, very rare, £5 (Stevens).—Times, January 31. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH/ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Part 4, vol. ix., of the Fournal of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland, in addition to the title-page 
and index to the volume, contains several papers of 
interest. The more important are: ‘ Prehistoric 
Remains in the Burren, County Clare” (well illus- 
trated), by T. J. Westropp, M.A.; ‘The Drum- 
loghan Ogams,” by Principal Rhys; and ‘ Gold 
Plates and Discs found near Cloyne, County Cork,” 
by Robert Day, F.S.A. Sir Thomas Esmonde, 
M.P., has some illustrated ‘‘ Notes on Crannogs 
and other Finds in North County Wexford,” and 
various other short papers and miscellaneous notes 
complete a good number. 


We have received part iv., vol, vii., of the Tvans- 
actions of the Essex Archeological Society. The open- 
ing article is a sketch, by Mr. A. R. Goddard, of 
the history of ‘‘ The Bartlow Hills,” the group of 
great barrows at Bartlow, near Ashdon, Essex. 
Holinshed associates them with the Battle of 
Assandune, fought in 1016 between Canute and 
Edmund Ironside; but excavation has shown that 
they date from the time of Roman rule in this 
island. Mr. Miller Christy deals at length with 
the rather gruesome subject of ‘Essex Coffin- 
Slabs,” with numerous illustrations. Mr. F. 
Chancellor writes on ‘‘ Woodham Ferrers,” and 
further additions to ‘‘ Newcourt’s Repertorium”’ 
are given. There are also accounts of the two 
summer meetings and excursions. 


oF as 2% 
The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund has reached us, and is full, as usual, of valu- 
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able matter. There are reports on excavations and 
notes on inscriptions by Dr. Bliss, Professor R. A. 
Stewart Macalister, Dr. Conrad Schick, Professor 
Sayce, and others, with the usual abundance of 
excellent illustrative drawings. 





VVVVVVVVVVVVVY 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Society OF ANTIQUARIES, January 18.—Viscount 
Dillon, president, in the chair.—Mr. Willis-Bund 
exhibited some documents belonging to the parish 
of Feckenham, Worcestershire.—Mr. R. Garraway 
Rice submitted a report as local secretary for 
Sussex on various minor discoveries lately made in 
that county. ; ; 
January 25.—Viscount Dillon, president, in the 
chair.—Lieut.-Colonel Fishwick, local secretary for 
Lancashire, reported a discovery of sepulchral urns 
in Bleasdale—Mr. G. Payne submitted the first 
. part of a report as local secretary for Kent.—Cava- 
liere Giacomo Boni communicated a paper (through 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, who had kindly translated 
it) on “The Niger Lapis lately uncovered in the 
Comitium at Rome.” —Atheneum, February 3. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Society, January 15.—Dr. Gar- 
nett, past-president, in the chair.—Mr._ Robert 
Proctor read a paper on “‘ The Earliest Printers of 
Greek and their Types.” After a short account of 
the Greek presses in Italy up to the year 1500, the 
reader enumerated the types used by the printers, 
distinguishing the older distinctively Greek founts 
of the Hellenic presses up to Aldus, the Grzco- 
Latin used for the Greek passages in Latin books 
or for books in Greek by Italian printers, and the 
newer Greek class, consisting of the Aldine types 
and their descendants. After discussing the re- 
lation of these to the manuscript, he described the 
various ways in which the printers met the diffi- 
culty about the insertion of accents, and in con- 
clusion referred to their efforts by means of kerning 
to reduce the interlinear spaces, and to make the 
size of the face agree with that of the body.—In 
thanking Mr. Proctor for his paper, Dr. Garnett 
remarked on the almost complete absence of any 
attempt in the fifteenth century to represent Greek 
by Roman letters, the presence of native Greeks as 
teachers and press correctors averting what might 
have been a serious danger to the preservation of 
Greek characters.— Mr. Proctor’s paper, with 
numerous plates to elucidate it, will soon be sent 
to press as one of the society's series of ‘‘ Illustrated 
Monographs."’—Athengum, January 27. 


British ARCH&OLOGICAL AssocIATION. — The 
fourth meeting of the session was held on 
January 17 at the rooms in Sackville Street, Mr. 
C. H. Compton, vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Cecil Davis read a paper he had prepared upon 
‘Zoology represented on Monumental Brasses in 
Gloucestershire,” which was well illustrated by 
many rubbings and engravings. The paper dealt 
with some of the various animals represented on 
our old monumental brasses, but did not notice 
those borne as charges on shields. As the medizval 


sculptor availed himself largely of the forms of 
animals in .the enrichments of his carvings, 
whether of gargoyles, capitals, or misereres, etc., 
in like manner the brass engraver found in the 
representation of animals a valuable aid to his 
compositions. Chief amongst the animals repre- 
sented is, of course, the king of beasts, which, as 
symbolical of strength and courage, is fitly found 
supporting the feet of the knight or warrior; but 
the lion is also found on the brasses of judges as an 
emblem of the power they wielded when sitting in 
their courts. The lion again appears in a winged 
form as the symbol of St. Mark. Next to the lion, 
the most frequent animal represented is the-dog, as 
the personification of fidelity, which is to be seen 
on many brasses to ladies. At Deerhurst is an 
interesting example of a dog, which is shown asa 
supporter of the feet of Lady Cassey. It is evi- 
dently a favourite dog, for beneath is its name, 
“Terri.” The only other known instance is ona 
brass formerly at Ingham, Norfolk, where the pet’s 
name is recorded ‘ Jakke.’ The dogs are often 
found lying on the ladies’ skirts as lapdogs, and 
looking up into the faces of their mistresses. A collar 
of bells is represented round the neck, and the bells 
are curiously like the bells used for a similar purpose 
at the present day. The sheep is another animal 
well represented in Gloucestershire brasses, espe- 
cially in wool-growing districts of the Cotswolds. 
They are sometimes associated with a woolpack, 
as in the case of a wool merchant and his wife at 
Northleach, circa 1485, where each has the right 
{oot resting upon a sheep couchant, and the left on 
a woolpack. On the woolpack of the husband is 
his merchant's mark. Animals and other creatures 
are found in monumental brasses forming the 
‘‘breaks”’ in the inscriptions bordering the brasses, 
of which the Fortey brass, circa 1447, is a capital 
example. In this brass the designer seems to have 
copied his examples direct from Nature; they are 
not conventionalized in the least, and living speci- 
mens of the various creatures represented, such 
as the cray-fish, are to be found in the streams of 
the Cotswolds at the present day.—An interesting 
discussion followed the paper, in which Mr. 
Andrew Oliver, Mr. Gould, Rev. H. J. D. Astley, 
Mr. Rayson, the Chairman, Mr. Williams, and 
Mr. Patrick took part. 

The fifth meeting was held on January 31, Mr. 
C. H. Compton, vice-president, presiding.— A 
paper was read by Mrs. Day upon the “ Life and 
Portrait of Robert Holgate, fifty-ninth Archbishop 
of York,” which was illustrated by a fine engraving 
by James Stow at the end of the last century, from 
the portrait in oils of the Archbishop, still to be 
seen in the Governor's room of the hospital which 
he founded at Hemsworth, near Pontefract, and by 
several photographs and sketches. The paper was 
compiled from original MSS. and documents 
placed in the writer's hands during the past 
summer. Robert Holgate was a man of consider- 
able wealth and eminence, and was born at Hems- 
worth, in the West Riding of York, in 1481. He 


was bred a Gilbertine, and became Master of the 
Order at Sempringham, in Lincolnshire, and Prior 
of Watton, in the county of York, which was a 
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branch house of the Gilbertines. He was also 
Vicar of Cadney, county Lincoln, and was ap- 
pointed Preacher to the University of Cambridge 
in 1524. Subsequently he became Chaplain to the 
King, and on March 29, 1537, Bishop of Llandaff. 
In the latter year the King, Henry VIII., nomi- 
nated him President of the Council in the North, 
which office he held for twelve years. From Llan- 
daff he was translated to the Archbishopric of York 
in 1544. In 1549 the Archbishop married, but this 
act was so displeasing to Queen Mary, that on her 
accession he was deprived and committed to the 
Tower. He admitted his “ faulte,’’ and offered Her 
Highness £1,000 sterling for his release, which was 
granted on January 18,1555. The Archbishop did 
not long survive, however, for he died in Novem- 
ber of the same year at the Master of Sempring- 
ham’s Head House, situated at Cow Lane, in 
Smithfield, London, in the parish of St. Sepulchre, 
in which church he was most probably buried, 
although there is a tradition that his body was 
taken to Hemsworth. Three free schools were 
founded and endowed by him during his life, viz., 
York, Old Watton, and Hemsworth, and by his 
will he left all his land for the erection and endow- 
ment of a Hospital at Hemsworth for a master and 
twenty brethren and sisters, of the age of sixty, or 
blind or lame, belonging to Hemsworth and three 
adjacent parishes. In 1831 the reserved rents of 
the foundation were said to exceed £2,000 per 
annum, giving an income of £90 to each brother 
and sister. In 1857 the income of each inmate was 
reduced to £40 per annum, and under an enlarged 
and revised scheme the Hospital still flourishes, 
and is the source of even greater good than the 
beneficent founder contemplated. The paper was 
supplemented by an interesting account of the 
Gilbertines, the only English monastic order.—Com- 
municated by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. George Patrick. 
23 

Giascow ARCHAOLOGICAL Society. — The 
monthly meeting was held in the rooms in Bath 
Street on January 18, Dr. David Murray presiding. 
—Mr. David MacRitchie read a paper on ‘‘ Mound 
Dwellings and Mound Dwellers.”" He opened with 
a reference to the late Dr. Skene as to the con- 
nection between the traditional Tuatha Dé Danann 
and the chamber mounds and underground dwell- 
ings in Ireland and Scotland. He established this 
connection by quotations from old Irish manu- 
scripts, one of them as early as the twelfth century. 
He passed on to consider the actual underground 
structures and chamber mounds in Scotland and in 
Ireland, which were attributed to the Picts, and 
gave a description of some of those structures. He 
explained that the term ‘ Tuatha Dé Danann”’ 
signified fairies or little folk. The dimensions of 
the buildings were rather restricted, and the tra- 
ditions that the Picts were little people appeared 
to be well founded.—Mr. Robert Brydall after- 
wards read a paper on ‘Scottish Costume in the 
Fifteenth Century,” illustrated by drawings from 
contemporary sources. 


A general meeting of the County KILDARE 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SociETY was held at Naas on 


January 24, the Earl of Mayo in the chair. After 
the ordinary business had been transacted, Lord 
Walter FitzGerald read a paper on ‘ The Fitz- 
Geralds of Ballyshannon, County Kildare.""—Sir 
Arthur Vicars, Ulster, then exhibited an interesting 
old engraving, representing the funeral procession 
of Sir Nicholas Bacon, showing the catafalque 
and the various classes of persons in the costume 
of the time who took part in the procession. He 
also exhibited the original grant of arms to Sir 
William Petty, the arms of the Commonwealth, 
with Cromwell’s own family arms, and arms con- 
nected with the Dukes of Ormond of the seven- 
teenth century. Sir Arthur read from an old 
manuscript (date 1485), his own property, and 
which contained an account of the Court cere- 
monies of Henry VII. He also exhibited a fine old 
engraving, running a length of about 12 or 15 yards, 
descriptive of the funeral procession of William IIT. 
It was, he said, a very scarce print. Henever saw 
another copy of it. It was dated 1702. 

oa 2 
THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society. — Colonel Fishwick presided over the 
monthly meeting of this society held on February 2. 
It was a numismatic night, and there was a very 
interesting exhibition of ancient coins and medals. 
—Mr. N. Heywood read an instructive and highly 
interesting paper on ‘‘ The Coins of the Cinque 
Ports,” dealing with the period from the time of 
Edward the Confessor to the commencement of the 
present—not the twentieth—century.—Mr. D. F. 
Howorth read a paper on ‘‘ Indo-European Copper 
Coins,” and described the peculiarities of the coins 
of Portuguese India, Dutch India, French India, 
Danish India, and British India, the last named 
including those of the early settlements of Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal. 

25 25 a 
CLIFTON ANTIQUARIAN CLUB.— The sixteenth 
annual meeting was held on Friday, January 19, at 
the residence of the hon. secretary, Mr. Alfred E. 
Hudd, F.S.A., when the Bishop of Bristol, F.S.A., 
presided.—The Hon. Secretary read the minutes 
of the last annual meeting, and reported that the 
club’s work during the year had been of a most 
satisfactory kind. There were no vacancies, the 
roll having its full complement of members.—The 
Bishop of Bristol described a very large “ cup- 
marked" stone, which he had found during his 
travels in North Italy last year, and illustrated his 
remarks from rubbings prepared upon the spot.— 
The Hon. Secretary referred to the discovery of the 
Roman villa at Brislington, and showed a plan of 
what had already been uncovered; he also indi- 
cated what course would be taken with regard to 
the pavements which have been given to the 
museum, and exhibited some of the few remains 
turned up during the digging, including small coins 
of the Constantine period, various coarse pottery, 
a fragment of a mould, worked bone-coloured wall- 
plaster, etc——Mr. Pritchard showed some frag- 
ments of Samian and other Roman pottery dis- 
covered at Sea Mills, hard by the railway-station, 
during the drainage operations carried out last 
year.—The Bishop of Bristol then gave an address 
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on ‘‘Some Results of the Battle of Deorham and 
Wanborough.”’ 
25 


Hakcuyt Society, January 31.—Annual meeting. 
—Col. Church in the chair—The Secretary (Mr. 
Foster) submitted the report and statement of 
accounts, from which it appeared that of the three 
publications for 1898, two, dealing with The 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to India, 1615-19, were 
issued last August, and the third, Mr. Warner’s 
Voyage of Siy Robert Dudley to Guiana, was almost 
ready for distribution. The volumes promised for 
the present year are: The Journeys to Tartary of 
Pian de Carpine and Rubruck in the Thirteenth Century, 
translated and edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill, 
late American Minister at Athens; a new edition 
of Sir Walter Ralegh’s Discovery of Guiana, with 
notes and introduction by Mr. Everard F. Im 
Thurn; and The Strange Adventures in Guiana of 
Andrew Battell, edited by Mr. Ravenstein. It was 
stated that there had been a considerable increase 
in the membership of the society, and that its 
finances were in a flourishing condition.-— The 
vacancies in the Council were filled by the election 
of Major Nathan, Mr. A. P. Maudslay, and Mr. 
H. W. Trinder.—A theneum, February to. 
5 
The annual meeting of the SHROPSHIRE PARISH 
REGISTER Society was held at Shrewsbury on 
January 29, Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., in the 
chair.—The report of the Council showed that the 
members now number 194, that twenty-three 
registers have already been issued, and that tran- 
scripts of fifty, up to 1812, have been completed. 
There are twenty-seven in process of transcription. 
Few, if any, register societies have done so much 
work in so short a period as this vigorous young 
association, which, under the able guidance of its 
untiring secretary, the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, has 
already brought more than one-third of the parishes 
of the entire county within its sphere of work. 
bad) ba) 

THE NEWCASTLE SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES held 
its annual meeting in the Old Castle on January 31, 
the Duke of Northumberland presiding, when a 
satisfactory report was presented ; and the Yorxk- 
SHIRE ParisH REGISTER Society held its first 
annual meeting at Leeds on February 12. 


ar 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 

Luton CuHurcH: HIsToRICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 
By the late Henry Cobbe, M.A. Portrait, 
illustrations, and plans. London: George Bell 
and Sons, 1899. 8vo., pp. xviii, 662. Price 
12s. 6d. net. 

This stout volume well deserves a more extended 
notice than we can find space for in these columns. 





It is a scholarly and painstaking production, and it 
is much to be regretted that the aged and respected 
author did not live to see more than the earlier 
pages through the press, The arrangement is not 
so good as might be wished, much being relegated 
to the appendix which ought to have appeared in 
the body of the work. But this is almost the only 
fault. Voluminous as this history is, there is 
hardly a page that could be called padding, or that 
could be well cancelled without damaging the 
interest or the value of the book. The fact is that 
the subject is a peculiarly rich one, Not only is 
the fabric of Luton parish church one of special 
interest, with its unique baptistery, its two-storied 
large sacristy, and numerous memorials, but the 
history of both church and manor abounds with 
historic incidents. Luton was one of the first 
mission stations for preaching Christianity to the 
pee Saxons of this part of Mercia; and here was 

eld a celebrated Parliament in 931. Early in the 
Norman times a new church was built upon a new 
site, for the town of Luton was beginning to extend 
itself on the road to St. Albans, and required a new 
centre. About the middle of the twelfth century 
the advowson of the church was made over to the 
great Abbey of St. Albans, The profits of this 
valuable rectory were mainly used in providing 
hospitality for the pilgrims to the abbey shrine, 
though a certain portion was set aside for the dis- 
charge of divine offices at Luton. The abbey, 
however, claimed a free hand in dealing with the 
duties at Luton, the vicar being a mere stipendiary 
removable at will. The energetic Bishop Wells, of 
Lincoln, fought the abbey’s claim, and a papal 
commission decided in his favour in 1219, ordering 
the abbey to assign a definite income to the vicar, 
and making him subject to episcopal institution 
and visitation. From this date the formal ordina- 
tion of vicarages became the custom in the Church 
of England. 

It is almost a hackneyed phrase to say that a 
book is of more than local interest, but it is 
emphatically true of this volume, and we are 
confident that no antiquary nor ecclesiologist who 
takes our advice will regret having placed Luton 
Church on his shelves. 

* 


WIMBORNE MINSTER AND CHRISTCHURCH Priory: 
A SHortT HISTORY OF THEIR FOUNDATION, AND 
DESCRIPTION OF THEIR BuiLpincs, By the 
Rev. Thomas Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S. With 
65 illustrations from photographs by the 
Author. London: George Bell and Sons, 1899. 
8vo., pp. viii, 134. Price 1s. 6d. 

This, the latest addition to Messrs. Bell’s most 
excellent ‘‘ Cathedral Series’’ is worthy to take its 
place beside its predecessors. Very justly has the 
press been unanimous in its praise of these delight- 
fully ‘‘ ideal guides,” so admirable in every way— 
in information, paper, pictures, print, portability, 
and price. Perhaps it is hardly correct to miscall 
these volumes ‘“‘ guide-books,” they having nothing 
whatever in common with the deplorable inade- 
quacy and inaccuracy of the only too often cheap 
get-up of the general local guide. They not only 
compress into the briefest possible compass a large 
amount of really valuable information both on 
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church history and ecclesiastical architecture, but 

likewise give scholarly descriptive writing by com- 

petent men, and, in addition, a large number of 

artistic illustrations, which in themselves add an 
_ independent charm to the books. 

On p. 11 of the volume before us we are given 
yet another instance of mediaeval jerry - building, 
which brought about, as at Chichester Cathedral, 
the collapse, in 1600, of the minster spire. 

With the church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford, 
and another church, whose name I at present fail 
to remember, Wimborne Minster yet retains the 
old pre- Reformation usage of the “ houselling 
cloth,” a long linen or diaper towel, which in 
Catholic churches is either hung over the altar- 
rail or held in front of the communicants by acolytes 
at the time of administering Holy Communion. 
The object of its use is of course the catching of 
any portion of the sacred species that might happen 
to fall. Anciently it is probable the very ample 
dimensions of the altar-cloth itself were used by the 
communicants for this purpose. On p. 43 Mr. 
Perkins presents us with a picture of the cloth 
placed in position upon the rails. On p. 48 he also 
gives us an instance of the laying of a snare to 
catch the antiquary to his confusion. Anthony 
Etricke, Recorder of Poole in the seventeenth 
century, becoming eccentric in his old age, desired, 
when he should die, to be buried ‘neither in the 
church nor out of it, neither above ground nor 
under,” and to carry out his wish obtained per- 
mission to occupy a niche in the church wall. In 
addition to this, being convinced that he should die 
in the year 1691, he had that date cut upon the 
exterior of the sarcophagus. However, as he lived 
three years into the following century, 7.¢., till 1703, 
that date had to be cut over the one of his pre- 
sumed death. 

Surely it is hardly correct to describe the oak log 
chest of 6 feet long as a ‘relic chest,” such, for 
instance, as those at Winchester. It was probably 
a security for church books or other property. On 
p. 70 we have an allusion to the destination of the 
offerings made by pilgrims and visitors. It is often 
a.wonder to many how the huge and magnificent 
structures of our minster and cathedral churches 
were erected and maintained in bygone days, when 
it takes such tremendous exertions nowadays to get 
even a little repairing or rebuilding done to save 
a venerable building from falling into utter decay. 
The solution of the difficulty is easy enough ; the 
offerings of pilgrims, the gifts of the devout, and 
the bequests of the dead did it. Thus, much of the 
magnificent work at Canterbury was accomplished 
by the offerings made at the shrine of its glorious 
martyr St. Thomas. Again, when a vicar, or a 
canon, or a bishop died, he returned to his church 
or cathedral, to his parish or diocese, not in- 
frequently, all that he had saved from the tithes 
and other offerings paid to him for maintenance, 
and, in addition, his own private fortune. Ecclesi- 
astics, having in those days no wives or children to 
pension off or provide for, made their churches 
their brides and the poor of Christ their progeny, 
and to these, as in duty bound, they bequeathed 
their inheritance. It has been pointed out to me 


that all clergy are bound to return to their church 
or parish any surplus which might remain over 
from the income received from their parish after 
their sustenance, etc., has been provided for. This, 
of course, does not apply to property privately 
inherited. If £500 per annum can be obtained at 
the present day from chance visitors to Christ- 
church Priory as a show place, how much more 
was the amount of the free-will offerings made by 
men of old time, who gave for love of God and the 
maintenance of holy religion ? 

On pp. 73, 74 is given a stern and just rebuke 
against ‘‘a continuance of that process of restora- 
tion commenced about the middle of the nineteenth 
century ” which ‘ will be the gradual conversion of 
a splendid memorial of bygone ages into a modern 
sham.” It should be noted that the earliest known 
specimen of a miserere seat (circa 1200) is preserved 
at Christchurch. When treating of the beautiful 
‘Jesse Tree” reredos, the author might have 
profitably referred to its great companion screens 
of stone at Winchester and St. Albans, and have 
expressed the hope that it, as they, may find some 
kind benefactor to restore it to something of its 
ancient beauty. The want of an index detracts 
from the value of this otherwise admirable volume. 
—H. PHILIBERT FEASEY. 


* * xX 

PopPpuLaR STUDIES IN MyTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND 
FoLkiore. No. 3, ‘‘ Ossian and the Ossianic 
Literature.” By Alfred Nutt. No. 4. “ King 
Arthur and his Knights: A Survey of Arthurian 
Romance.” By Jessie L. Weston. London: 
D, Nutt, 1899. Pp. 61 and 40. Price 6d. each 
net. 

“Tt is hard,’ says Mr. Nutt on p. 44 of the first 
of these booklets, ‘‘in so few pages to give an 
adequate account of a literature which has lived 
for so many centuries, and which still lives in the 
heart and memory of many thousand Gaelic-speak- 
ing peasants.” Mr. Nutt has managed, however, 
to give in this admirable and succinct study the 
chief results of an immense amount of labour and 
research. The reader, when he comes to the end 
of the little book, is sure to ask for more, and by 
such a one the chronological and _ bibliographical 
appendices, followed by a few helpful notes, will be 
found invaluable. Miss Weston is well and favour- 
ably known to students by her version of Gottfried 
von Strassburg’s Tristan and Iseult, and her studies 
of the Wagnerian legendary dramas and of the 
Legend of Siy Gawain. Her new booklet on King 
Arthur and his Knights may be warmly recommended 
as a brief introduction to the study of Arthurian 
literature. The short bibliographical appendix is 
carefully done. 

kK *k 
Pamphlets accumulate rapidly. Before us is a 
notice of the twelfth-century house known as 
Moyses’ Hall, the New Museum of Bury St. Edmunds, 
by J. Jennings, curator, reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the Suffolk Institute of Archzology and 
Natural History. There are two good illustrations, 
showing respectively the outside of the hall and the 
crypt. From Bruges (L. de Plancke) comes Notice 
et Tables des Matizves, par E. Feys et H. Rommel, 
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of the history and publications of La Société 
d’Emulation pour I’Etude de I’Histoire et des 
Antiquités de la Flandre, from its foundation in 
1839 to the year 1898. It is a record of much 
useful work, and the pamphlet will be valued by 
bibliographers and historical students alike. Mr. 
J. A. Randolph sends us his Abbeys Round London 
(London: Mercantile Press, 1899. Price Is.), a 
booklet containing very brief accounts of twenty- 
four of the abbeys that once flourished in the home 
counties. The illustrations are numerous and sur- 
prisingly good, considering the very inferior quality 
of the paper on which the pamphlet is printed. 
The Index to Archeological Papers Published in 1808, 
compiled by the indefatigable Mr. G. Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A., which is the eighth issue of the 
series and completes the index for the period 
1891-98, reaches us from Messrs. A. Constable and 
Co., Westminster. 


* * * 
Sundry magazines are on our table. In the Genea- 
logical Magazine (London: Elliot Stock) for February 
the “Story of the Surname of Beatson” is con- 
cluded. Mr. Graham Easton, in ‘Easton v. 
Edward (I.) Rex,” tries a fall with Mr. J. H. Round. 
There are also illustrated articles on ‘“ Burke’s 
Peerage” and on ‘‘Greene of Greenville.’ The 
frontispiece is a portrait of the late Sir J. Bernard 
Burke, C.B., Ulster King of Arms. he Essex 
Review (Chelmsford: Durrant and Co) for January 
has for frontispiece a quaint portrait of Anne and 
Jane Taylor, the well-known writers for children, 
as they appeared at the ages respectively of seven 
and eight, taken from a painting by their. father. 
The chief article is a long and interesting paper, 
illustrated, by Miss C. Fell Smith, on ‘‘ Bardfield 
Great Lodge and the Lumleys.” Various shorter 
papers and a number of capital notes complete a 
creditable number. The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon 
Archeological ——_ (Reading: C. Slaughter) for 
January, besides the usual record of proceedings of 
societies, has a continuation of the Rev. A. J. Foster’s 
“Tour through Buckinghamshire,” dealing with 
Chalfont St. Giles and Chalfont St. Peter; and Mr. 
W. C. Jotcham contributes a few examples of 
“Ancient Introductions to Wills." The East 
Anglian (Norwich: A. H. Goose) for December, 
1899, contains the first part of a paper on ‘‘So- 
called Fee Farm Rents Chargeable in East Anglia, 
Chiefly Viewed as a Vestige of Monastic Dues.” 
We have only space to record the receipt of the 
American Antiquarian and Oriental Journal, Chicago, 
od ge and February, 1900, although its valuable 
and varied contents deserve a more lengthened 


notice. 


Correspondence. 
—>>———— 
FASTOLF OR FALSTAFF. 
To THE EDITOR, 


This subject was lately touched upon in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and it may be of interest to 


point out that both forms belong to the same family ; 
and Shakspere’s substitution of the latter of the 
above forms in place of the historical one, when he 
abandoned that of Sir John “ Oldcastle,” was no 
mere caprice. ; 

Fastolf is very ancient, and is defined by Miss 
Yonge as a descriptive name, meaning ‘' tenacious 
wolf”’; it is found in Norfolk and Suffolk, dating 
from 1280 a.D., as burgesses of Yarmouth; so we 
come down to Shakspere’s “Sir John” as army 
contractor, the hero of the Battle of Herrings, K.G., 
Kt. Banneret, Baron of Sillé Guillaume, Seneschal 
of Normandy, Governor of Anjou, who was born 
in 1378, died 1459, s.f., having been twice married. 
Our great dramatist took him up somewhat sud- 
denly from Holinshed, when Puritan reaction from 
Catholicism rescued the holy martyr ‘ Oldcastle ”’ 
from ridicule. These Eastern counties Fastolfs 
spread largely, but died out in the male line, being 
now represented by the Wodehouses, Earls of Kim- 
berley, which estate came from Fastolf by a female 
heir; the vast property of the ‘‘ General ” fell into 
litigation, and its residuum served to enrich the 
Paston family, who became Earls of Yarmouth, 
while, by a singular turn of fortune, there was some 
connection between the Fastolfs and those Bacons 
from whom the poet Chaucer’s son Thomas in- 
herited, by his wife, the fine domain of Ewelme, in 
Oxfordshire. 

But, turning to Warwickshire, we meet with a 
Hugh Falstaff of Alcester, who came from Norfolk 
to reside so near to Shakespere’s birthplace ; the 
son of Hugh, named Sir John, married an heiress 
named Holbrook; we then read of a second Hugh 
and ee down to about 1450; but they 
evidently died out, because the Holbrook properties 
ultimately fell to the Frevilles, inheriting from 
another sister of that Margaret who married Sir 
John Falstaff of 1387. 

These Falstaffs were of Alcester, and their over- 
lord, Sir John Beauchamp, first Baron Powyke, 
who died in 1475, left masses for Sir John Fastolf, 
thus connecting both forms in Shaksperian locali- 


ties. 
A. HAtt. 
February 7, 1900. 





NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” ¢o questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














